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FORECASTS in Art Education indicate a period immediately before us of an immense interest 
and enthusiasm in American Art Education—Art is being increasingly a part of American needs, 
and the school curriculums are combining art as an incentive to the learning of many other 
subjects. This has reached a point where it is almost a fad and requires the greatest of co-opera- 
tion and participation on the part of all art teachers toward seeing that art combined with 
geography, science, history, and all other subjects is a serious integration and not a temporary 
1938 model idea to be later abandoned. Art must become a Living Art Education and not a frill 
or play subject in our schools. To become a real part of school iife it must step down as a platform subject, and 
not one only to be talked about in our schools. It must don smock or overalls and roll up its sleeves and produce 
results in the laboratory and work studio to become a real part of American life. 


@ Platform Art stressed Correlation. To meet our American fetish of new terms, Correlation was dropped for 
Integration, and now we are antiquated unless we say ‘‘Fusion.’’ Some think that all these theories with not very 
much lasting application have brought about ‘‘Confusion.”” But be not confused for, after all, the whole search 
has been one of making art a part of our everyday life, a very necessary need before we can produce a great art. 
Thought and Experiment must precede Decision. 

@ We are a people devoted to annual models. Even our washing machines, refrigerators, radios, and auto- 
mobiles are dated, to persuade us to turn in our last year’s model at a loss to secure the same equipment under a 
new year number with a little different gadget or color. This same mentality has moved over into our educational 
sphere, influencing us to think that each school year should result in some new stunt or some tricky tool in 
education for the coming year, rather than deciding that we will do the fundamental things of our subject better 
than we have ever done them before. 


@ We need to organize our subjects more placidly and for the needs of our own community rather than the 
following of spectacular plans arranged for a distant community. We hear spasmodically of nationalizing the art 
curriculum. Only those ignorant of the many diversified needs in our widely separated industrial, agricultural, 
and culural zones urge such changes. In my 1937 journey attending five art conventions, talking with hundreds 
of art teachers, visiting the out-of-way schools, studying the art work exhibited, I am convinced that art education 
must not be nationalized in any way, but be permitted to fuse with each community's needs, and to grow repre- 
senting the people of the community and not some group's ideas at the other end of the continent. How can Art 
Expression be a ‘free expression”’ if it becomes controlled by policies from a ‘‘headquarters’’? School Arts mail 
has become a clearing-house of art education expression, and its pages can be only a forum, avoiding champion- 
ing only one type of art theory, any one color system, any one way of evaluations of pupils’ work. All these 
subjects must be adapted to the needs of each community. Color harmonies may be secured from any of the many 
color theories. Many produce fine results from the grayed, subdued, five-color theory. Others use but the three 
primary colors and produce equally fine but vivid harmonies. Like religions, there are different art theories all 
leading different human types toward the same goal—the Kingdom of Beauty. The following excerpts from 
School Arts mail gives a forecast as to how the wind blows, what art teachers are thinking of for the future: 





‘‘Why must we have so many ‘eras’ in Art? We once ridiculed 





the English story-telling paintings as bad art and now we laud our 
own group of story-telling artists. Our ‘error’ in Art is also produc- 
ing too many ‘scrambled murals.’ The ‘Cyclone Cellar’ type of 
painting will no longer last than did Landseer’s ‘Empty Chair’ as a 
work of art.”’ 


“The Educational Policies Commission, including the N.E.A. and 
the American Association of School Administrators, in their recent 
publication state, ‘Vocational Education should be thought of as an 
integral part of the program made available for young people. 
There is no good reason why in its administration this phase of 
educational opportunity should be separated from general educa- 
tion. The separation of the vocational school from the ordinary 
type of secondary school is unfortunate. Regulations and statutes 
must be modified to bring about their consolidation.’ ’’ 


“A lot of us know all the Art Terms but not very much about Art 
Tools. Too many art departments plan fanflare instead of produc- 
tion, and end-of-the-year exhibitions instead of permanent ac- 
complishment.” 


“It must be realized that free expression does not necessarily 
have anything to do with art expression. Consider the child 
studying the piano. Urged to express himself he will most probably 
double up his fists and pound the keys. A more timid child may 
touch the keys hesitatingly, to no effect. Both are free expression. 
Entire ignorance of the possibilities contained in this thing called a 
piano prevents doing much of anything with it, or through it as a 
medium of expression. This procedure holds good regardless of 
what the medium of art expression—whether paint or piano, clay or 
crayon.” 





@ After all, the Art Teacher who becomes a very integrated part of all that he teaches his students, walking hand 
in hand with them through the Kingdom of Knowledge, is the one who will grow and advance in his subject. The 
teacher who only at a distance directs the class in any subject for fear of over-influencing, will find but little 
fusion of student interest with what he is saying. ‘Draw and the Child Draws with you, Talk and you Talk alone,”’ 


is still good art gospel. 
Pedro} [oemaay 








Primitive man thousands of years ago during the Glacial Period sketched reindeer and bison figures on 


the walls of a cave in Altamira, Northern Spain, with charcoal and red rock. No illustration of these 
primitive murals can equal the originals, as they are done over protrusions on the cave’s ceiling creating 
a combined modeled and colored quality. 
Sch 7 The subject of fireplace and kitchen scenes so ably done by painters Millet and Josef Israels was one of 
chool Arts, interest as well to the Egyptian artist of 4000 B.C. These subjects were carved in low relief and colored 


September 1938 with tempera paint, excavators of today finding the colors as bright as when originally applied 
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The scene on this page shows a battle for the possession of a bull 


Primitive man with a stone chisel depicted scenes in their daily life and experiences in 
their history, which remain for our study in modern times, engraved on rock walls of 


caves and countryside. 

















A CAVE MAN'S ART GALLERY 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Director of Museum of Fine Arts 
Stanford University, California 


ERHAPS many artists have had the 
same doubts that I had when seeing 
the illustrations depicting the first 
art of primitive man used in the many 
books of art history. To see such 
excellent drawings of buffalo, horses 

and deer, boar and other creatures, done with vigor 
and three dimensional qualities, made it difficult to 
relate their art to the low-browed, hunched-over 
creatures reconstructed for us as the artists of thirty 
thousand years ago, by archaeologists or ethnologists 
of today. Many of these illustrations have been from 
copies of the primitive things, copied because the 
dim light and coloring of the originals made success- 
ful photographs impossible. 


® Thinking perhaps that the enthusiasm and tend- 
ency of putting over a great find may have accented 
the copyists’ efforts in bringing to light the cave- 
man’s work, I have had a feeling that the subjects had 
been rather perfected in the copying. In talking with 
other artists and students of art, I found the same 
suspicions lurking rather openly in the minds of most 
of them. This idea, I know, finally developed the 
attitude with me to be prepared for disappointment 
whenever I did see the wonderful Cave Man's Art 
Gallery at Altamira in Northern Spain. As this cave 
near Santander, in the Spanish province of Asturia, 
was not far from my ancestral home, I knew that some 
day would bring me to the cave and the question of 
their qualities would be before my eyes. However, 
I felt sure that the ‘“‘“modern’’ qualities of their de- 
lineations and the “‘snap”’ of their shading grada- 
tions would prove to have been the interpretation of 
the many nineteenth century artists who copied the 
work of the primitive artists. 


® In comparing the illustrations of the different art 


The thirty-thousand-year-old 
paintings discovered by a 
little girl in Old Spain 


books, one will find considerable variations of the 
same subject, which perhaps is accounted for by the 
copying of copies. Some subjects are done rather 
carelessly, some are poorly colored, varying as much 
as different artists in music vary in interpreting a 
great musical composition. 


@ All these factors finally left me very much in 
doubt as to what to expect when a business trip 
finally took me to Northern Spain, within a short 
distance of the Altamira caves, with their wonderful 
ceiling murals. The cave, when originally dis- 
covered by Don Marcelino de Santnola, appeared 
only to have chipped flints and artifacts and remains 
of many fires used by the cave dwellers. This would 
be all that the caves apparently had as a contribution 
to modern art history of the primitive arts, if the little 
granddaughter of Santnola had not accompanied 
him on one of his'trips to the cave. For sixteen years 
the discoverer, because of the low ceiling of the cave, 
had entered it in a crouched position, intent on the 
remains of primitive life found on the ground. The 
little Spanish ‘‘senorita,"’ able to walk upright and 
view the ceiling, called her grandfather's attention 
to the ‘‘oxen,’’ and therefore it was not until 1880 
that these ceiling murals of early man were dis- 
covered. 


® The nearest modern city to the Altamira caves is 
that of Santander, which is a continuance of the old 
medieval city of Saint Andrews. It is located on one 
side of a beautiful inland bay, a great center for 
bathing and water sports, easily reached from Eng- 
land, and well known by the English people. A trip 
to the caves is easily and inexpensively made by a 
regular bus service, or a group may engage an auto- 
mobile and make the trip from Santander, stopping at 
other points of interest. We made the trip in this way 





A Bison and Boar painted thousands of years ago by cave men on the ceiling of a cave at Altamira, Northern Spain 
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Outdoor and cave interior “sculpture exhibitions” by primitive artists, made in the dim past, have been discovered in France 
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The children of New York's schools begin art working with simple primitive clays and chalks, illustrating subjects in their everyday life 





Miss Sullivan, art teacher, and Miss Nichols, Assistant Director of Art Education. Photographs by Robert Steinen 












as we wished to see leisurely the points of historic 
interest with which the section abounds. Roman 
bridges and medieval homes are located in many 
sections and the famous medieval city of Santilliana 
is but a few miles from the Altamira Caves. 


© The entire hour's trip by auto from Santander 
took us through a wonderful harvest section where the 
Sickle is still used for cutting grain, and women were 
winnowing the grain in the breeze that came through 
the valleys from the nearby coast. The auto rumbled 
over several old Roman bridges built during the 
Roman occupation between the second and fourth 
centuries. After passing a group of the “horrios’’ or 
quaint granaries on their stone stilts, we came upon a 
group of men playing their “pelota,’’ a ‘ball and 
ninepin’’ type of game, and suddenly the turn of a 
corner brought us into Santilliana, the national 
monument. This old city, fortunately, as a ‘‘national 
monument,’ has been preserved for future genera- 
tions by the protection of the Spanish Government, 
as no alterations or additions, or repairs, may be 
made excepting under the direction of a government 
architect or engineer. 


® A visit to this quaint remaining city of a very 
artistic period is like being whisked backward three 
hundred years into the streetways of the past. Huge 
arched passageways, and overhanging upper stories 
with overhanging balconies and roofs, supported by 
myriads of carved brackets, create a facade that 
delights the artist and architect. , 





North American Indian cave man artists also made good decorated pottery. 
cave man carved masks. The European cave dweller painted and clay-modeled animals 


® This description is diverting from the subject of 

the cave-man artist, but I thoroughly recommend a 
visit enroute to Santilliana for any artist-pilgrim who 
goes to Altamira caves, as it prepares one to be ina 
mood for the caves. The three-hundred-year-back 
‘“‘atmosphere”’ gives a little transition backwards to 
the thirty-thousand-year-ago period into which one 
finds himself plunged once he bends his head and 
enters the mouth of the cave which holds the oldest 
art gallery in the world. 


® Leaving Santilliana (named after Saint Juliana), 
and traveling a few miles, we approached a hill 
where we stopped at a barrier. We left the automobile 
and walked to an entrance, after paying a small 
government fee for admission. Entering from the 
bright outdoors, into the dim electrically lighted cave, 
it took a minute to adjust our vision to the color draw- 
ings which we found to be on the ceiling and not on 
the sidewalls. In fact, the ceilings originally were so 
low that passageways have been cut to enable 
visitors to walk in comfort upright. A portion of the 
original floor has been retained and a canvas cover- 
ing thrown on it so that the visitor can lie on his back 
and view the paintings, much as the early cave man 
viewed them as he produced his subjects. 


® As I lay on my back looking at the famous leaping 
bison (some say ‘‘sleeping’’), I examined the tech- 
nique closely to see what had been used. As I 
looked at the contour and drawing of these remark- 
able drawings, I was surprised to know for the first 
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Cro-Magnon People of Western Europe. This group shows the life of the Cro-Magnon people who occupied the caves 

of Western Europe, mainly in France and Spain, during the glacial retreat approximately 30,000 years ago. The Cro- 

Magnon had attained a high degree of artistic ability, which was directed mainly in depicting the animals which 

were related to their everyday life. Numerous examples of their drawings and paintings on the walls of caves have 

been preserved to the present time, as well as carvings in bone and antler. They were a race of hunters and de- 

pended almost entirely on the chase for food and clothing. Among the animals of the time were the reindeer, mammoth, 
ibex, bison, and woolly rhinoceros 


time that they are partly in reliefi—perhaps the first 
bas-relief decorations ever made. The stalactite 
bumps that occur in underground caves appeared 
here and there on the ceiling of this cave and a 
number of them had undoubtedly been the incentive 
for the animals drawn around them. The bumps were 
used to represent the shoulders and rumps of the 
animals so that modeling and contour, or shape, were 
both thought of by the Altamira artist or artists, who- 
ever they were. 


® As I looked around the cave, I could see a reddish 
rock of sandstone-chalk quality, perhaps produced by 
the caveman’s fire. It seemed to me that the artist had 
turned to this fire-burned rock for his burnt-sienna, 
reddish color note, and to the charcoal of his burnt 
sticks, used for fuel, to do his drawings. Today we 
would use sanguine chalk and charcoal and secure 
similar results. After all, the methods perhaps used 
by these thirty-thousand-year-ago artists and their 
materials are but slightly different than what many 
artists use today. 


@ My three surprises were, first, that the drawings 
are also semi-relief figures; second, they are on a 
ceiling and not on vertical walls; and third, that they 
seem to have been done with red rock and charcoal 
and not painted. My fourth and greatest surprise was 


that they exceeded in fine draughtsmanship any 
illustration that I had ever seen in copies or illustra- 
tions of these famous subjects. In fact, they are so 
superior in quality that I know of but few great 
masters living down the art ages whose work is 
comparable. 


® Without doubt, these drawings or paintings, 
whichever they may be termed, as centuries of 
moisture and oxidization could have merged the 
mediums, have set a style of graded or shaded con- 
tour that appear unbelievably professional. It was 
not until similar other cave drawings were later 
found in France, that the art world accepted the 
Altamira subjects as genuine. 


® A little study of the work of primitive artists by the 
researching artist, or art student, will very soon 
emphasize that much of the modern trends of art 
prove the statement that “there is nothing new under 
the sun.’ The modern types of sculpture are repeats 
of the early Hittite and Babylonian forms, the El 
Greco and Goya styles echo the early Greek Fayum 
portraits, the Impressionists were inspired by the fine 
early Byzantine mosaics. In other words, Art has no 
Epoch. True art goes on through all the centuries, 
living as continuously as the Altamira subjects, 
supposedly done thirty thousand years ago. 








Godlike Beings 
carved by Prim- 
itive Indians in 
a cave near 
Vernal, Utah. 
Considered the 
finest group of 
petroglyphs in 
the United 
States of North 
America 








Sketched by the Editor in 
the Pelota Caves, South- 
ern Spain, soon after the 
discovery of this cave- 


man dwelling 


Modeled clay bison figure 
by a cave-man artist, found 
in the cavern of Tuc 
d'Audobert, France 
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Mask design used for 
textile pattern, by Sally 
Allen, Mills College 
California, student. Roi 
Partridge, Art Department 
Director 
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The Primitive masks by 
natives in various parts of 
the world are recognized 
as excellent decorative 
design forms 





Cut Paper 
Masks, done in 
a designed way, 
has become a 
popular art 
Halloween proj- 
ect for schools. 
Done by first 
year students, 
Ripon, Califor- 
nia, High School, 
Betty Milan, Art 


Instructor 








ART AND MAN 


The Sixth Grade Studies Civilization 
from Primitive Man to Medieval Times 


O FIND an activity in which every 

child could have an equal opportunity 
iN for individual work and originality 

and yet one that could be made a 
group project, one that needed no 
unusual or expensive materials, and 
one that could be carried on in an ordinary school- 
room with forty pupils and an average teacher, was 
my desire. I wanted to base it on the regular 
curriculum and use it as a means of character 
development. 





® Our history course traced civilization from Primi- 
tive Man through Medieval Times, and we decided to 
illustrate this with crayon as we went along, paying 
special attention to architecture. Each child was free 
to choose what he wished to draw and to make as 
many drawings as he wished. Every drawing must 
have some value from the history point of view, be 
done in an artistic way, and be exhibited for class 
comment when finished. The pictures might be 
copies or purely original in design. The most inter- 
esting ones were to be grouped and mounted to form 
a series of charts. 


® From time to time I gave a class lesson to bring out 
some special point of selection, arrangement, or 
method of work, followed by several periods in which 





Robert Hilf 
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Cut Paper Animal Studies, using black paper, is a grade 
subject helpful in teaching correct outline of nature forms 


HARRIET M. BUGBEE 
Teacher, Sixth Grade 
Takoma School 
Washington, D. C. 





Paper Tearing is a good beginning for learning shapes of objects. 
From third grade, Aurora, Minnesota, Schools. Helen Baxter, 
Art Teacher 


the children continued their individual work, asking 
for help or suggestions when necessary. 


®@ Each child had his own box of crayons and a large 
manila envelope in which to keep his drawings. 
Against the wall were two pieces of mounting board, 
each four by five feet, on which he could pin his 
drawings at eye level and view them from a distance 
to get effects and to receive criticisms from other 
members of the class. 


® We found that to understand the architecture of 
periods and countries, we must know the special 
geographic conditions, the resources of the region, 
the customs and beliefs of the people, their needs, and 
how these needs were met. 


® There was an immense amount of reading done, 

oral and silent, for facts and for pleasure. The 
children brought books from home and from the 
public library. We had many pictures which they 
studied to get clear conceptions before they tried 
pictures of their own. We showed sets of lantern 
slides with explanatory talks by the children. 


® We took a trip to the National Museum to see 

examples of Egyptian art; visited the Corcoran Art 
Gallery for Greek sculpture and pottery; observed 
public buldings to learn various classic types; and 
spent a morning at the Washington Cathedral where 
the guide explained not only the construction of the 
building but the symbolism that makes a cathedral 
such a wonderful work of art. 


®@ In our study of United States geography, we found 
that modern conditions are developing a new type of 
architecture, the skyscraper, which is gradually 
evolving into a structure of real beauty. So we 
decided to include this as a final type in our series, 
and picture the skyline of a great city. 


® In addition to our work on the charts we experi- 
mented with making slides for our lantern, including 
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in the set two or three pictures for each period of 
history that we studied. These were traced from 
pictures on to thin glass plates with a very soft black 
crayon pencil. Each slide was planned to illustrate 
a definite type of architecture. 


® Nearly every child loves to draw if he is allowed 
to draw what he wants. They found pleasure in pro- 
ducing something a little new or different. They 
learned in making the charts and lettering them, as 
well as in making their individual pictures, that unless 
the work was well planned the result was a failure. 
They learned to make constructive and kindly criti- 
cisms and to accept criticism good naturedly. 


® Many of them showed remarkable progress in 
artistic ability as a result of constant drawing with 


Two First Grade Story 
Illustrations. The first 
is Bo Beep with her 
sheep, from the schools 
of Terra Haute, Indi- 
ana. Dorothea Megen- 
hardt, Art Teacher. 
The second is a little 
girl swinging, from the 
schools of William, 
Arizona. Edna Craig, 
art teacher. 


criticism, instruction in general art principles, and 
study of pictures. They gained skill in combining 
colors and in using contrast of color or tone to en- 
hance values; they learned to place pictures well on a 
page or chart and how to plan and space lettering; 
they gained in ability to see form and to judge the 
relative importance of objects in a picture; they dis- 
covered the importance of the point of view and the 
interesting fact that each artist puts into a picture 
something of his own personality. 


® Through it all they learned that it is interesting to 
plan and carry the plan through; that working with 
others toward a definite goal is an inspiration; that 
the one who has the best time is the one who does 
the most; and that there is nothing so satisfying as the 
contemplation of a piece of work well done. 


CHARTS 
I. PREHISTORIC TIMES 
An attempt to show in pictorial form the beginnings of things; 
the sun and its children, prehistoric animals, the use of fire, 
cave men and their pictures. 
Il. EGYPT 
Individual work, suggested by a trip to the museum, many 


pictures, and much reading. 


Ill. GREEK POTTERY 
Drawing terra cotta and black. Form and design studied 
from real vases at the museum and from pictures loaned by 
the public library. A form was cut from folded paper and 
traced onto the drawing paper, then a design to fit the form 
was worked out lightly in pencil and filled in with crayon. 


IV. MEDIEVAL TIMES 
These castles were drawn in free time and were purely 
imaginative, but a definite effort was made to achieve pleas- 
ing color effects. 


V. CATHEDRAL WINDOWS 
The rose window gives an opportunity for a study in sym 
metrical design. Paper folded and cut was used as a stencil 
The leads were done in black, and the glass represented by 
vari-colored shading. 


VI. MODERN SKYLINES 
We considered point of view and atmosphere 
light, night shadows, the purple of evening. 


bright sun- 








LEARNING BY DOING “teaming is Activel 


‘‘Modern teaching emphasizes 


KATHERINE E. CONDON practicability of learning by doing”’ 
Head of Public School Art Department 


College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


“‘Subject-matter never can be 
instilled in a child from without’”’ 














E modern theory of teaching empha- ® In the latter part of the first grade most children i 
sizes practicability of learning by may be led to bring the earth and sky together by \i 
doing. ‘Learning follows use rather leading them to find the connection through observa- 
than subject arrangement.”' The tion from the school window. Children unconscious- 

child is allowed to think for himself I 





with unrestrained zeal. The aim is to ; 
begin with what the child knows and from his own ee ee cn 
experiences allow him to acquire the unknown for _... 

himself through the process of activity. ‘Subject- 
matter never can be instilled in the child from with- 
out. Learning is active. It involves reaching out of 
the mind. It involves organic assimilation starting 
from within.” His creative ability broadens with 
activity; he becomes a part of an accomplished 
experience. ‘The child is the starting-point, the 
center and the end. His development, his growth, is 
the ideal. Personality, character is more than subject 
matter. Not knowledge or information, but self- 
realization is the goal.’* When the curriculum 
becomes subordinated to the perception and feelings 
of the child, we may indeed feel that we are aiming 
toward a goal which has the growth of the child at 
heart. “Art undertaken in response to an inner urge 
becomes a creative expression for the individual.’’* 





“Spring” 





Ce 


® In the development of an integrated program, it is 
best to consider the steps which lead to the actual 
execution. During the first three grades there is very 
little opportunity for integration, inasmuch as reading 
and arithmetic are about the only subjects taught 
apart from the special subjects. 


® In this primary group the art work should be of 
the creative type, growing out of the experiences and 
interests of the child. This should not mean that he is 
allowed to go on and on expressing his ideas and 
feelings without any guidance whatever. The teacher 
stands in the background to inspire and to guide. 


“Mary, 
Mary, 
Quite 
Contrary’ 


®@ The first grade is an orientation course, so to 
speak; the child becomes acquainted and experi- 
ments with different mediums. Fairyland is very real 
at this age and spontaneous expression of the images 
created in the child’s mind, of his thoughts and ex- 
periences, brings joy and happiness which are a ' 
delight to see. We must be careful not to kill his , 











enthusiasm to express himself by telling him that his Mg - 
“daub” does not resemble what he is trying to depict. Peep” 
The grade poet being Robert L. Stevenson, many of 
his fascinating poems from the “‘Child’s Garden of 
Verse,’ lend themselves to free expression. Chil- 
dren love to draw the various intriguing animals they School 
read about, or illustrate the captivating songs they Arts 
have learned. q 
, : : ; a First 
‘Kilpatrick, Wm. H. “Education for a Changing Civilization.”” Page 118. Grade 12 
*Dewey, John. ‘“‘The Child and the Curriculum.” Page 13. Drawings 


‘Ibid. 
*Pack, Arthur N. ‘“‘The Challenge of Leisure.” Page 179. 
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ly use dominance, drawing the part important to 
them very large, to the exclusion of proportion. 


®@ In the second grade the child through directed 
self-criticism will see that he needs help and training 
in figure drawing, decoration and perspective, or 
near and far, as we call it in these grades. Starting 
with elliptical figures in action and making them true 
to form with simplicity, the bewitching Indians may be 
clothed with blankets and bright feathers. A child 
may need advice about the proportion between the 
Indians and the tepee or between the little girl and 
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Sixth 
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the flowers in her garden. By thoughtful questioning 
on the part of the teacher the pupils will be able to 
detect their own mistakes without losing their 
enthusiasm as they would do if they were told out- 
right that the drawing was poor. 


© The alert teacher makes or suggests the environ- 
ment to which the child responds. The latter realizes 
the satisfaction of making something he has thought 
out for himself. He relives games or trips by drawing 
and constructing his experiences. Contrast this 
method with the stereotyped set assignments of 
yesterday. 


® The third grade integration may involve nature 
study and the health program. What is more excit- 
ing to a youngster of this age than seeing the first 
robin and making a bird calendar for recording it? 


® As stated previously, the major portion of the 
work of the first three grades is creative expression, 
integration entering in wherever possible. However, 
if we give nothing to the child in the way of directed 
criticism, as some think that we should not, he will 
himself feel that he is not making progress and will 
lose interest. As a result the teacher will soon find 
that she has let herself out of a position. Children 
tire of too much freedom and will ask, ‘Do we have 
to do what we want to do today?’”' 


® With the modern progressive program, beginning 
with the “known” in the child’s experience and 
reaching out into the unknown, the child searches for 
the pleasant rather than the unpleasant as a means of 
motivation. With the proper guidance through these 
first attempts of expression, he gains confidence in 
himself and his initiative expands. In the second and 
third grades the child is coming out of his imaginative 
world and is facing concrete facts. He is no longer 
satisfied with ‘“resemblances’’ but demands the 
“naturalistic”; he wants his Eskimo to look like an 
Eskimo. He feels the need of help and guidance and 
the trained teacher will be standing by ready to give 
advice and inspiration when and where needed. 
Mediums suitable for these grades are: Paint, wax 
crayons, modeling clay, cloth, wood, paper, card- 
board, and yarn or string. 


® The full integrated program begins with the 
fourth grade. The ideal is to study the same topic in 
each subject instead of covering them separately and 
at different times. For example, when Egypt is being 
studied in the second quarter of the four-one grade, 
the English class would be reading about the treas- 
ures of old Cairo or the famous pyramid of Gizeh 
and the deep mystery of the Sphinx. The Geography 
class might be delving into the fascinating Nile and 
the location of the various points of interest. The 
Nature study hour will discover the interesting birds, 
animals, and butterflies that inhabit this country. In 
the Music class the supervisor is telling the story of 
Aida, and is playing records from the ‘Dance of the 
Nubians” or the “Dance of Cleopatra's Slave.’’ The 
Art teacher is linking all this together and making the 





‘Dewey, John. “Construction and Criticism.”” Page 11. 








facts gleaned from the other departments concrete 
through graphic expression and construction. 


® Egypt, then, to the child is no longer an isolated 
topic to be forgotten the moment the subject is 
covered. It has become a vital reality to him as he has 
put himself into Egypt and has translated his con- 
ception through motion of the hand. The subject 
matter learned has given the impetus to his creative 
powers and these in turn find expression in the art 
classes. 


® The art supervisor should begin working on a 
project about a week after the subject has been 
started in the other classes in order that the pupils 
may have some background of knowledge from which 
to draw. There should be a long discussion of the 
topic, all pupils participating. Each child should be 
given freedom of choice in selecting the type of work 
best suited to his liking. Some prefer to work with 
paint and will make a large illustration on wrapping 
paper; others are fascinated in building up a salt and 
flour frieze of some point of interest in the life of the 
Egyptian. The musically minded will want to draw 
or carve the Egyptian lyre out of soap or wood. Others 
can best express themselves in handwork and may 
choose to carve the sphinx or an obelisk in soap, or 
fashion it from clay or a modeling preparation. An 
illustrated map interests the more mechanically 
minded. Some of the girls are interested in dress and 
will want to make some costumed Egyptian figures. 
Egyptian motives of design enhance those interested 
in decoration. Free brush designs for decorative 
purposes will satisfy this desire. 


®@ Out of all this grows the appreciation of all that is 

fine and beautiful in Egypt and Egyptian Art. As 
Arthur W. Dow said, “The true purpose of Art 
teaching is the education of the whole people for 
appreciation.” 


® Between the fourth and eighth grades inclusive, 
the integrated plan should be carried out in a most 
interesting and comprehensive manner. When a 
new medium is used, time should be given for experi- 
menting with it; when figure drawing is needed, give 


Indian Life brings 
cardboard, paper, 
and cloth into use. 
Seventh Grade 








a lesson or two in drawing the elliptical figures. 
Study the costumes of this period and country and 
adapt the style of dress to the elliptical figures. If the 
child is struggling with the perspective of a Greek 
temple, explain the difficulties away. When decora- 
tion is to be applied or designs created, give a dem- 
onstration lesson on the principles involved. Painting 
involves an explanation of color mixture and a talk on 
harmonizing colors. What child is there who doesn’t 
love to use color and a brush? Any of the crafts will 
require explanations and testing. 


® In the fourth and fifth grades, jointed cardboard 
figures dressed in cloth are excellent in illustrating 
a story for English or an exciting episode studied in 
History. In the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, 
marionettes are invaluable, as they carry into practi- 
cal use so many of the mediums and techniques which 
are being used in these grades. Marionettes give 
excellent instruction in color, rhythm, and speech. 
Stage designing plays an important part in this phase 
of the art work. Making the stage gives a splendid 
opportunity for integrating with the manual training 
department. The home economics division will be 
glad of a chance to do something different in the way 
of sewing the costumes designed in the art classes for 
these funny little puppets. 


® Masks are irresistible to the Junior High boy. He 
loves to interpret his idea of one of the emotions. 


® Large painted friezes involving good composition, 
figures in action, etc., require research which is of 
invaluable benefit not only in the art class but in 
fixing the subject matter in mind. 


@ In all of the work throughout the grades and the 
junior high school, there should be standards for 
checking up the techniques and mediums used. The 
danger in allowing the creative expression is for the 
teacher to sit back and be satisfied with whatever the 
child does and feel that it is all right because he has 
been allowed to express himself freely and in any way 
that he wished. This should not be the attitude. We 
must give the pupils a background of good thorough 
training, otherwise our efforts will be in vain and 
there will be no need for art teachers. There is a 
greater demand now than ever before for the trained 
art teacher. The integrated work calls for special skill 
in figure drawing as well as all the other divisions of 
art work. (Continued on page 11-a) 
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The use of ellipses and circles will help the drawing of the mastodon, the dinosaur or other prehistoric animals 
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The Reindeer period, also known as the Paleolithic Art Age, marked the height of prehistoric art. Later 
periods never succeeded in reaching as high a standard. Reindeer and bison were the favorite subjects 
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CARVING A 

WOODEN 
BO WL 

Wooden bowls are 


very attractive 


when decorated in 
the following way. 








@ Hold Rnife at /} 
right angles to design 


 &cut all lines § deep. 











0 Draw design on paper 
and trace onto bowl. 











————— 
—— 


© Cul up to other lines ak an 


angle. Then go back and 

clean ouf all grooves with 
knife- Sand bowl smooths: 
Make stain by thining showcard 











small gouge to color of any desired hue and 
cut small grooves apply with abrush- After the 
up to the design. color dries,sand lightly and 


Finish with lacquer or War: 
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wall of cardboard 1%" 
hidh & oil all surfaces. 
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Pour in 
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th flush 
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Pouring plaster 
in center _ 
mittind it to 
Flow toward the 
eddes will prevent 
air pockets 







@ Finish tile with 
as many coats of 
clear lacquer as 
necessary fo dive 
appearance of a 
fired tile. 
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The Egyptian types of Modeling or Carving as shown are good flat relief methods to use 
on all handicraft. Deeply incised or high relief carving or modeling should be avoided 
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THE CROSS and SWASTIKA cannot be claimed 
by any onc scct or nalion.History proves these 
forms devclopcd From primitive time group- 
inds to have represented the Gods of many 
nations. They have been the emblems of Zeus 
Sundgod, Light god, Agni Firegod, Indra,Rain- 
dod, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Jupiter, Totans of 
the Latins, and Thor of the Scandinavians. 
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ROMANCSQUE and GOTHIC DESIGNS 


THE CIRCLE was uscd by many of the primitive 
artists torcpresent the Sun which came 

in time tobea symbol of Life. Throughout 
the ages it became the symbol of Eternity 
Three circles is a symbol of Perfect Power, Love 
Wisdom, the Holy Trinity. Three interlaced circles 
symbolizes the Never-ending Eternity. 
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The source and symbolism of our most generally known decorative 
design motifs, their many possible variations and uses, will prove to be 
a valuable art knowledge to art students for use in any art vocation. 
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Processional Figures is a type that may ee 
be used in school murals, being more restful 
to the mind, more pleasant to the eye than School Arts 22 Sept. 1938 
the scattered explosive, earthquake 
compositions so often used 





SIMPLIFIED FIGURE 
D RAWING With Primitive 


Ver Vee ew eS Artist to Teach 
PEDRO J. LEMOS Us How 
School Arts Editor 


NE reason why there is more interest 
in illustration in the primary grades 
than in the advanced schoolroom is 
because children are satisfied with 
simpler means of expression. We 
would think that the reverse would be 
true, and should be true, were it not that we con- 
stantly, in all our forms of education, insist upon 
elaboration and extra forms of detail as a further title 
of accomplishment. Therefore, our courses of instruc- 
tion become more complex every few years, with 
more years added to our college courses, until our 
graduates have but a few years within which to earn 
their life income before the'‘dead-line’”’ age of forty 
is reached. 





® Art education, in competition with other school 

courses, has become also so complex that the fun of 
being able to express our ideas with but a few lines 
nowadays is done with apologies, particularly if it 
concerns the human figure. So elaborately and care- 
fully done are the illustrations and advertisements 
today that there was only one thing more possible to 
be done and so photography—‘‘candid photog- 
raphy’’—has stepped in and registers every hair on 
the “contented cow’’ and our magazines present 
every subject with such intense ‘“‘familiarity’’ that 
without doubt, it also has bred much “contempt.” 
Many keen publicity minds, recognizing this ‘‘super 
naturalism’’ made into such a fetish, often steal the 
show with nothing but the ordinary ‘'stick-figures’’ 
to catch the eye, with a simple message, and the 
reader certainly enjoys the change with a sigh of 
relief. 








aphs) 


® Therefore, why not champion the ‘'stick-figure”’ Sf 
idea, not only as the method for the teacher of art in FS tr Be 
the grades, but also for the “higher ups,’’ even unto North AmericanIntian 7 igi 
the senior high school realm as well. 


© We find that those art periods in history which “ ~ \ 
produced murals and art records, depicting everyday 
scenes in the lives of former kingdoms, really thought 
more of recording their story, rather than being 
much troubled over whether the legs of their human 
figures were the proper length for the bodies. Who Ca 
cares today whether the Hittites made their legs too 
short, or whether the Egyptians made their heads too ' 
small. Who are we today to pass upon the propor- » 
tions of Mary and John who lived in the Magdalen "4 
Sept. period. Perhaps their heads were small and their 
1938 legs abbreviated, but we do know they left their a // primitive 
picture stories in finer artistic ways and less en- >: ae 
23 tangled ‘‘compositions’’ to teach us history, than the i. 2 Spairv 
nightmare murals, which we are now manufacturing, 
to describe our history to our descendants. 























® Our archaeologists once stressed that their ex- 
cavations proved an exceptionally high order of 
culture, if naturalistic animal and human figure forms 
adorned the pottery or architecture. But with the 
finest types of abstract and symbolic forms being 
found in the excavations, of highly civilized periods, it 
was decided that the finer developments of art are 
those which abandoned natural forms, using con- 
ventional and symbolic forms. One may say, “Do 
you mean that the head hunters of Borneo and the 
natives of the jungles, with their abstract art forms, 
are more civilized than we who prefer the natural 
forms in art expression?’’ Undoubtedly, so-called 
civilization can become an obstruction to natural art 
expression, as it often sets up false ideals in its art 
language. The native who lives next to nature and 
who decorates his utensils or makes his pictographs 
on his cave walls has, through his limitations, very 
often produced better art than our complex tools and 
minds, because simplicity is one of the great desirable 
principles of all successful art. The beautiful textile 
patterns of the Javanese and the Peruvian Indian, or 
the pottery decorations of the primitive Chinese have 
never been surpassed, or even equalled, by the most 
sophisticated civilization. 


® The natural art inheritance of many Mexican 
children in our North American schools places their 
art expression usually far ahead of our brightest 
pupils’ art work. Art in Mexico for centuries 
trended along the complex, diverted, European 
styles until Rivera and others brought it back to a 
simpler, plainer, more restful manner, adopting the 
almost conventional style of their Indian ancestors. 
This method, proving so much finer, has won art 
recognition from all parts of the world, and North 
American Art, to win successful results, must not 
become more complex but simpler in every way. It 
must, in its schools, prolong the use of simpler figure 
form expression throughout all its school grades. In 
this we may well go back to the cave dwellers’ art 
galleries to learn how to express the greatest amount 
with the least effort—with the fewest lines. 


® Let us journey to the art of the early African 
picture maker for a lesson in action and drama done 
in the simplest lines. Illustration A shows the hunter's 
life, illustrating a very dramatic episode, perhaps an 
everyday program in the dawn of civilization, when 
between man and beast it became a matter of ‘‘sur- 
vival of the fittest.’ Here we see history depicted in 
the simplest of forms. Could anything more add to 
its action and completeness of facts? The fury of the 
lion, the energy of the hunters, the tragedy of a victim, 
are all told in simple silhouettes. 


® Then there are the pictures on rocks by our 
primitive Indians, of human figures, either painted or 
chipped on their cliff dwelling walls, depicting vari- 
ous experiences. Illustration B shows a record of a 
successful deer hunt, the trail of the arrow shown 
crossing the face motif of the Great Spirit, or the God 
of the Hunt. Note the simple figures, some rather 
natural, others very abstract, reduced to almost cross 
symbols, but all meaning ‘“‘man” to the Indians, not 
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only long ago, but even to the present living Redmen. 
Even in these symbols, attitude and animation are 


expressed. 


® The next illustration, C, is from the records made 
by our Plains Indians, sometimes painted on their 
tepees, but more often done on buffalo hides. Their 
war chiefs in battle, their buffalo hunts, victories and 
travels were recorded in paint with simple figure 
drawings. Their pictorial groupings were artistic, 
with decorative arrangement, done in line and sil- 
houette—works of art by primitive Americans. 


® Illustration D takes us back to the artists of many 
centuries ago, who, in their dim caves, used their 
leisure time telling stories of their adventures in 
hunting and warfare. Some of their figures are done 
with but few lines, their silhouette figures of women 
showing more attention, perhaps because of the 
clothing. One of the figures shows a hunter disguised 
in a deer skin stalking the wild animals. 


® The many animal forms have always been simpli- 
fied in their pictures and these types are shown in 
some of the accompanying illustrations. These are all 
suggestions for the art teacher in building easier 
ways for her own group of primary class primitive 
artists to be better able to tell their picture stories in 
simple “shorthand” drawing methods. The usual 
ironbound rules for figure drawing which are so 
often fastened upon the pupils, with the idea that 
they should always be careful of leg and arm pro- 
portions, and that relative figure sizes should always 
be carefully watched, should be forgotten. These 
may be important at their proper time, but if stressed 
with the child it often paralyzes his enthusiasm, and 
interest will often disappear. If they have varying 
sizes of figures, it may be the primitive idea, so often 
shown in early painting, of making certain persons or 
objects important. If the whole arrangement of 
subject is pleasing and parts are in good relation to 
each other, with the colors in good “balance,”’ the 
““project’’ should be considered successful, inde- 
pendent of how much nature has been changed or 
exaggerated. 


® Other illustrations show how cleverly the primi- 
tive artist in the frigid zones has indicated a large 
herd of deer by adding repeated lines. Another 
shows how one donkey or one steer becomes, under 
the hand of the early Egyptian artist, a whole drove 
of animals. By adding parallel lines to the legs and 
heads, thereby saving a lot of work, a much more 
decorative type of illustration was made. 


@ We can learn a lot by going back to the first 
artists of early periods, finding out how they secured 
simplified, artistic, results. The study of man’s first 
art, for ideas, is a well worth-while venture for any 
grade art teacher and, in fact, for any advanced art 
teacher or professional artist. After all, no matter 
what our achievement has been, beginning all over 
again in our subject will result in discovering good 
ideas here and there that will help our further prog- 
ress in any art subject which has become our life 
interest or profession. 
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The primitive artists knew how to simplify drawings. The reindeer herd shows 
how they indicated a herd but used only three completed animal figures 
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Children’s enthusiasm and ability to illustrate their subject will grow if they 
are shown how to draw animals, birds and people with the fewest lines 
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A border designed after the manner of cave-man painting by a student of Eleanor Zygler, 
Art Instructor of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
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THE EVALUATION OF 






CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS ~ ~*~ ~ 


WILLIAM V. WINSLOW, Supervisor of Art, North Tonawanda, New York 





ST how are we to evaluate children’s 
drawings? Manifestly we cannot judge 
the early drawings of the child by 
e those of the adult artist. 


® In choosing the most satisfying 
drawings of the child the critic 
doubtless judges the work in terms of his own 
feelings—or he may have recourse to art principles 
such as rhythm, balance, and harmony of parts, but 
these latter seem to be considerations which he uses 
analytically in trying to formulate or justify reasons 
for his choices. 











® There is something in child art, however, which 
places it in a class by itself and this quality is the 
result of spontaneity—call it what you will. Child art 
is at once the work of the child and the work of the 
creative artist. The child in later years may learn 
much about art but his effort in producing it will never 
again be so unhampered by conventions or tradition 
as it is in his younger unspoiled years. Is it any 
wonder then that the adult artist goes to the work of 
the child for inspiration? 


® In evaluating child art we should judge the work 
in terms of the child's efforts—in terms of his kind of 
trees, of houses, of the human figure. The child also 
appears to be spontaneous and is, therefore, original 
in the arrangement of these parts in his picture or 
illustration. Compare the work of the child with 
that of the adult, if you will, but judge his work in 
terms of the work of the other children about him. 
Child art is good art. We should not be prejudiced 
by adult artistic standards, such as technique, in 
judging the art of the child. The child often surprises 
us even more. 


A DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS 


® The crayon drawings here shown are from the 
first three grades, with the exception of one drawing 
from Grade 4. (Second drawing in second row on 
the plate.) They are all typical of the drawings of 
children and were selected as being artistic and val- 
uable from the standpoint of child study. The draw- 
ings are all on nine- by twelve-inch manila paper; 
pressed crayons were used throughout. We will 
discuss the drawings in the order in which they 
appear on the plate: 


® Top row: From Grades 1 and 2, respectively. 
Illustration of children picking up horse chestnuts. 
Note that in the first picture the boy is rather picking 
the chestnuts from the tree. Most children in Grade 1 
will depict the child in this manner. They are not 
ready to illustrate the action properly as adults do. 
Very young children find it difficult and unnecessary 
to show the figure in action unless they are especially 





interested in the action as such. It has been pointed 
out frequently that the child is more interested in 
identifying the object than depicting it; this would 
seem to apply here. Note the transparency of the 
basket containing the chestnuts, the typical child's 
tree. Also, note the typical child’s house with win- 
dows high up and the small door. Observe that every 
line and every mass is significant. Work is done in 
outline and then filled in as in primitive art. In the 
original, color is used with discretion. 


® The second drawing at the top of the plate is from 

Grade 2. In this grade we find that some children 
do get very good action, even when such action is 
not of a spectacular nature. The boy, it will be 
observed, is actually picking up the chestnuts. This 
time, however, it is the cart which is transparent. 
Compare the tree with that of the first drawing. Both 
trees are typical of child art. This drawing is by a 
girl, the first by a boy. 


® Second row: From Grades 3 and 4, respectively. 
These drawings differ from the drawings above 
explained as they are interiors. They show ‘Mother 
Canning Fruit.’ The drawings were done by a boy 
and a girl, respectively. In the originals they differ 
considerably in the choice of colors used, as indi- 
cated by the values obtained in photographing them. 
In the drawing at the left, note the care with which the 
various objects are drawn—stove, steaming tea- 
kettle, sun in window, fruit in jars, dog, singing bird 
(notes issuing from cage), floor covering, center 
ceiling light and the clock (the clock, by the way, is 
evidently a drawing of the classroom clock and the 
hands indicate the exact time the clock was drawn, 
11.15 a.m.) The drawing illustrates a most active mind 
upon the part of the young artist. With all attention 
to fact and to detail, the composition is free and 
pleasing and for those who are interested in the 
story, it is told exceedingly well. 


® In the drawing at the right, the fourth grade gir] is 
apparently much interested in drawing dolls, as many 
girls are. She is also interested in the material form- 
ing the window curtain. She has also depicted the 
shade. Note the cans of fruit, the basket in the chair 
and the other objects forming the picture. This is the 
same subject as that portrayed at the left but the 
difference is most marked. Both are careful, thought- 
ful drawings. 


@ Third and fourth rows: The four drawings forming 
the bottom section of the plate come from a combina- 
tion first and second grade. The harvest scenes were 
done by a boy and a girl, respectively. Note how good 
the action and how fine the composition. The man on 
the load in the tipped-up wagon at the left is knee- 
high in grain but the boy did not represent the feet 





and then cover them with grain; he knew a better 
way—he. used his head. Were he equally interested 
in the horse, he doubtless would have given it more 
attention. 


® In the second drawing, the one at the right, note 
the action of all of the figures; the man cutting the 
standing grain; the man pitching the grain on the 
load; the driver of the wagon and the helper on 
load. The reins are strangely missing (so in the 
original.) Note the wheels on the wagon, the naive 
attempt to show the front of the wagon and the un- 
conscious (?) attempt to show the second front wheel 
of the wagon. Were the child sufficiently interested in 
this wheel, she doubtless could have shown it. She 
will learn such details later, when the proper time 
arrives. We should not interfere; the drawing is most 
satisfactory as it stands. The delineation of the other 


GENERALIZATIONS 


@ It has been most interesting 
and instructive upon the part of 
the writer to collect and to ar- 
range children’s drawings with 
the idea of study and of classifi- 
cation. The illustrations in the 
plate are the result of his efforts 
to bring together representative 
drawing from Grades 1 to 4, in- 
clusive. These illustrations, he 
feels, are typical of what should 
be obtained in illustrations from 
the grades mentioned. 2 

@ Children do best when al- 
lowed freedom. We can often 
permit them to choose their own mm 
subjects for illustration. How- 
ever, in the pictures shown, the 
subject in each case was assigned 
or suggested, or it may have been 
the outgrowth of another school 
subject, as is the case in the 
harvesting scenes. But once the 
subject has been decided upon, 
the child should be allowed free- Ee oa 
dom to undertake the work in his 
own way and without interrup- 
tion or criticism. By this method 
only can we obtain that spon- 
taneity so evident in creative art. 
The drawings shown are the 
result of this method; the child 
has been allowed to work in his 





front wheel, however, would certainly add nothing 
vital to the story, so well told, nor to the art quality of 
the composition. The two drawings in this row, I 
think it will be agreed, are true masterpieces of child 
art. 


® The two lower illustrations on the plate come from 
a girl and a boy, respectively. The one at the lower 
right is the work of the same young artist who did the 
man knee-high on the wagon in the row above. Note 
here the largeness of the figures and how well they 
fill the space in the composition. 


® Both of these lower drawings are of course 
Halloween scenes and both are remarkably well 
done. The skies are grayed, one by stippling, the 
other by massing with black. These drawings are 
characteristic of child art at its best. 
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GRADE HELPS! 


Firrom Grade 


BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California 


A DINOSAUR HUNT 


LOUISE FITZGERALD, Teacher 
East Hampton, N. Y. 


@ The children in the second grade became interested in 
dinosaurs. The subject was taken up as a class unit. The children 
wanted to make dinosaurs. Cardboard boxes of any size or shape 
were used for the body. Pieces of oak tag were rolled and used 
for the legs, neck and tail. 


@ To avoid that extreme ‘‘boxy”’ look, pieces of unprinted news- 
paper were crumpled and tied on the back and sides with pieces of 
string. A layer of paste was put over this padding. A layer of 
unprinted newspaper that had been cut in strips and soaked in 
water was wound around the body. Alternating layers of paste 
and wet strips of paper were used until the desired proportions 
were reached. After the animals had dried they were painted and 
shellacked. 


@ But the dinosaurs looked very peculiar out of their native 
habitat! It became necessary to study the vegetation of the period. 
A background was painted by the children showing the rock 
formation, the swampy conditions and the foliage of the period. 


The GROTESQUE ANIMAL 


NORMA TOWNSEND ROOT 


formerly Art Supervisor 
Wheaton, Illinois 


@ An inexpensive craft problem for the close of the year is the 
carving of animals from soap, or paraffin. The problem may be 
made twice as interesting if a trip to a zoo is possible. Then days 
may follow when every one sees how many animals he can draw, 
trying to memorize the details of at least five. Blackboard drawing 
may be used for this, since such enthusiasm always exists in board 
work, especially when the imagination is given free rein; the 
developing of a grotesque animal, a combination of three or more 
animal characteristics kept in a sensible proportion furnishes great 
interest. 


@ The planning may be done with pencil or paper cutting. An 
example of the most difficult step in working with the bar of soap 
is seen in the animal with the raised hoof, in the foreground of the 
illustration, for in such a case one must be sure to cut in from the 
side of the bar only half way, as the legs have different positions. 
If this is explained before any cutting is done no accidents will 
happen. The cutting requires a little careful forethought and all is 
quite simple. 


@ Some of the animals were painted in grotesque coloring with 
tempera paints. 


PARAFFIN PANELS 


A Suggestion for Simple Wax Carving 


@ Children love to carve panels. Bas-relief is a good preliminary 
type of carving to do before trying a full round object. A material 
that has several advantages over soap for carving is that of paraf- 
fin. It can be melted and poured into saucers or cardboard 
covers, making flat shapes easily handled and of various forms. 
Slightly warmed it lends itself to carving with nails, nut picks or 
wedge-shaped pieces of wood. Fragments of wax crayon may be 
melted with the paraffin to give it any color. Every scrap can be 
melted over again into more panels. 
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OUR OWN POEM BOOK 


MISS ELINE D. ALLEN, Art Teacher 
LILLIAN G. SWAN, Director of Art 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


@ This is not primarily the story of an art project except as art 
comes into our everyday lives through the appreciation of nature 
and through the activities in the world around us. This project is 
the direct result of a challenge from Hughes Mearns, received 
through his delightful books, ‘Creative Youth’’ and ‘Creative 
Power.”’ I wondered how far I was capable of stimulating beauty 
of thought and its expression, vocal and manual. 


@ One day we read a story in class about the Moon. After some 
discussion we thought we would speak to the Moon and make 
believe he could hear us. Our effort crystallized itself into our 
little poem, ‘‘The Moon.” It is the work of four children and anyone 
can distinctly see the expression of four different minds in the 
unrelated couplets. 


@ Another day the sun was streaming gloriously through the 
window. I regretfully pulled the shade and, in so doing, mentioned 
the beneficial effect of its rays on all growing things. The little 
poem, ‘The Sun,” followed. It also represents the thought of 
several children. 


@ “A Blackbird” is the effusion of only two children. We 
always exchange bird experiences in the spring. One little fellow 
gave the following as his experience—‘'I saw a blackbird sitting 
in a tree, up flew another, that was his mother."’ He hesitated a 
little, laughed, and said, ‘‘Up flew another, that was his brother."’ 
All the children caught his mood and laughed out loud. Just as 
the child sat down he added, as if he didn’t like to leave them up 
there, ‘‘Down they flew from the tree,” and, quick as a wink, 
another jumped up and said, ‘‘Down they flew, one, two, three.” 


@ In the ‘“Airplane’’ poem the children got just a little drunk 
with the music of their own words, ‘Speed, speed airplane,’’ and 
kept on repeating phrases from it at intervals throughout the day. 


@ This is the way the poems made themselves. For the illustra- 
tions I will only say that directions would have been presumptu- 
ous and none were given, except the suggestion that they main- 
tain a margin line. Each child had his own little typewritten book 
and his own ideas as to fitting illustrations. I never saw such 
eagerness in my life, nor such concentration as went into these 
illustrations. And they were quite varied too, considering the 
simplicity of the subjects. 

@ Now that the project is completed, I can heartily recommend it 
from an art standpoint. Here is something the children are so 
thrilled to do they can hardly wait for paper and scissors. Where 
else will we get such self expression as in a project of this kind? I 
can truthfully say that every child's work was praiseworthy, and 
their faces, as they carried the books home, expressed such pride 
and self-assurance that I realized that here indeed was true art 
expressed. 

















A drawing by Sol Hamberger, a 2A pupil 
in the Jackson School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Sent by Sol’s Teacher, Dorothy Ruth Jantzen 


OUI? OWN 
The Airplane e@)ar, BOOK 


Phaten Park 


Speed, speed, airplane, “Bie 
elena ele) 


Speed away. 
Speed up from the field 
And co way up high. 
Speed, speed, airplane, 

Speed away, | 
Then come down acnin 


From the sky. 





The Kingfisher 


Kingfisher, kingfisher, 
Please do not take 

All of the fish out of the lake. 
The fisherman wants 
To catch the fish, 

And put them into a big, big dish. 


The Moon 


You make the night so we can see 
When the automobiles co by; 

\hen people walk by in dark places 

You make thom see so they don't stunble; 
If sone one gets lost, 
You show them the way home. 
Shine, shine, Little ‘oon. 
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LITTLE BLACK SAMBO 


NEVA BRUCE, Teacher Second Grade 
Maplewood, Missouri 


@ No other character in “Story Land” is as much admired as 
“Little Black Sambo.”’ Doesn't every child marvel at the colored 
boy who was allowed to eat all the pancakes he could possibly 
consume, the poor little Sambo who had such an exciting ad- 
venture when he went for a walk into the woods? Wouldn't every 
boy enjoy the thrill of meeting a tiger face to face—providing that 
the tiger did not harm him? 

@ We had read the story about “Little Black Sambo,”’ drama- 
tized it, and then came the suggestion that the group make 
pictures of “Sambo.” Later a child suggested that they make a 
picture-show telling the entire story of Little Black Sambo, Black 
Mumbo and Black Jumbo. The children discussed the different 
scenes that should be illustrated, then each child selected the 
scene which he preferred to illustrate. 

@ Our Art Supervisor requests that all work shall be the free 
expression of the child’s own idea of things. When we showed her 
the pictures she suggested that the children write original 
rhymes about their pictures. This was done during the language 
period and children who felt that they could not possibly think of 
a rhyme, telling about their picture, found that it was easy. 

Black Sambo is the Son 
of Mother Mumbo 
and Father Jumbo 


Why does Black Mumbo smile? 

Because she is so proud of her own dear child. 
Black Jumbo, too, is proud of their son 
Wouldn't you be too, if you had only one? 


Now with all this good butter 
We will have pancakes for supper. 


USE of SCRAP PAPER in 
ART WORK 


@ There are many uses for scraps of colored paper in school- 
room art work. Even the smallest pieces are usable in mosaic 
patterns for paper craft, such as covering gift boxes with cut 
paper design. 

@ The illustration opposite shows its use by a nine-year-old 
pupil in action figure illustration. Both the figures and dog are 
going places even if they are all torn up about it. The finding of a 
place for torn sections of paper in a picture is good practice for 
developing imagination for even eighth and ninth grade students. 


PAPER TEARING Art Lesson 


PHYLLIS MARKLEY, Teacher 


Norman, Oklahoma 


@ Paper Tearing is a different way to teach art in the grade 
schools. . 

@ Have your pupils take a sheet of colored paper and try to tear 
a simple object; some round object such as an apple is best for 
them to begin working on. You must not expect their paper tear- 
ing to be perfect at first, but after a few lessons they will be able to 
tear more complicated objects. I have seen cats, dogs, houses 
and similar shapes with quite distinct lines, made by second and 
third grade children. 

@ The older children, with a little practice, can become skilled 
in the art of letter tearing. These letters are very attractive when 
formed with real care. In tearing letters, give the children uniform 
squares of paper to work with so that all of the results will be the 
same as to size. 


KINDERGARTEN 
PORTRAITS 


RUTH CECIL 
Webster School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ Our Kindergarten A pupils drew the opposite pictures of 
themselves the first day they were in their new rooms. 


@ We think the drawings are very good for kindergarten chil- 
dren; but we should not have thought of sending them to an art 
magazine; however, an art teacher in our city saw them and 
thought them unusually good and suggested we send them to 
School Arts. 











SIMPLE LESSONS in Design 


for Kindergarten-Primary 3 
Children M. TEPE, Quincy, Illinois Ra 3) Paper 








' 
@ For the lessons described and illustrated in this article simple 7 ' 
rag paper was used (other qualities are equally good). The paper eS ae 4 Sees shennan woe oy 
was nine inches by twelve inches, and was folded or rather ' tg 4 
creased to give twelve three-inch squares (See Figure 1). Besides ' Y€a SE 
one sheet of rag paper, each child was given a piece of rather | t 7 
stiff tagboard three inches square. Instructions were given to fold oO ° Ive \ 
' 


the tagboard square once. (If the pupils are inexperienced, the 
teacher may do this previously.) Then directions were given to ° 
cut a simple design, going in with the scissors on the folded side, Pes en eq 12 
and out again on the same side (See Figure 2). The tagboard was ' 2 hy 

then opened, laid in each of the twelve squares outlined by the | t E€ 

inc ( 


i Squares 


mene nee ee @ we we 


-—--——- —-§ |§—4 "ew ee 


creases, and crayon applied in horizontal or vertical strokes in the 
holes. This completed the first lesson. 


' 

' 

' 

@ For the second lesson two pieces of three-inch tagboard 

instead of one were given the child. He was then instructed to cut ‘peiebelidin 
two different types of designs (See Figure 2), and apply them to 

the rag paper alternately, in regard to both form and color. \ 

t 

' 

‘ 

' 

¢ 


@ For the third lesson the child was instructed to cut a simple 
circle, square, or oblong, from a three-inch piece of tagboard 
similar to that used in the lessons previously described (See Figure 
3). This was then transferred to the creased rag paper, as in the 
first lesson. When this was completed, the child’s paper con- 
tained only a design of circles, squares, or oblongs, according to 
individual choice. Now, by adding wheels, arms, legs, handles, 
etc., in contrasting or similar colors, the design can be made to 
feature little pictures. Suggestions as shown in Figure 4 may be 
put on the blackboard. These may be used or new ones originated 


by the children. Tag 


@ From these lessons the children derived some idea of the B “A 
order, repetition, and alternation necessary in a design of this Oal 
type, as well as a consciousness of the possibilities of variety 


which the addition of simple lines can produce. R. inches 
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CHILDREN’S ART WORK 
Used in Industrial Design 


@ The charm of young children’s designs have so often been 
evident that prominent artists have used them as motifs in their own 
work. One instance of this was the textile designs developed from 
children’s work by the noted French designer, Poiret. His results 
made a marked impression on the art world. Bonnie Snow, promi- 
nently identified with American art education for many years, 
succeeded in having a number of textile manufacturers do the 
same with school children’s work, which produced charming 
patterns. The two examples below show adaptations for textile 
designs taken from two designs made by the grade pupils of 
Helen Baxter, Aurora, Minnesota. More design work should be 
encouraged among American school children. 
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The stenciling of designs through cut paper School 
shapes has proven very worth while to teach 
children good arrangement, and space pro- Arts 
portion. It also teaches hand control or 
tactility, a very much neglected subject in 
American schools 32 
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The use of simple forms to establish in children’s minds 
the relation of general shapes to all objects is a helpful 
step in simplifying all drawing and painting 


Stencils for Shapes ers| 
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Simple shaped blocks formed into buildings and village groups, by 13-year-old school children in Europe, 
and used to sketch from. Simple architecture, perspective and use of mediums is acquired by this project. 
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FAIRY CITIES 


A decorative grouping of 
Fairy Cities made by the chil- 
dren of the Vienna schools. 
Painted in water colors by the 
children and then grouped in- 








to one large decorative panel 
An excellent idea for a school 
grade panel 
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With the use of stencils and templets, simple in shape, a piece of colored chalk 
or chalk-crayon and a bit of cotton, a lot of fun and good results are possible 











Courtesy of International Schoo! of Art 


A twelve-year-old Vienna School pupil's drawing of a building 
section in construction, making of the drawing a decorative design 
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S@. that day at Springfield 
Pennsylvania was born the American 
Benjamin West who was, yeats later 
to succeed Sir Joshua Reynalds as 
president af the British Royal Academy 
Every American is familiar with his 
famous paintings *The Death of Wolfe’ 
and “Fenn's Treaty With the Indians 
But the picture that stands out 
most in the minds of many artists 
and students is that of the youthful 
West pulling the hairs out of his 
howling pussy cat's tail to make 
his first paint brush. 
Another event that will long 
be remembered by the art fraternity 
is the introduction of the 


SPEEDBALL, 


ce en 
ols that 
revolutionized pen poster art | 


Only those who have been compelled 
to labor over small lettering and even 
line drawing with a brush can really 
appreciate the thrill that Speedball 
pens can deliver on any job. 








There ‘They're the answer for speed, 
are 27 . , 
different neatness, uniformity and 
— Rep economy o effort / 
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and you are not 
already a user 
of ‘Speedball’ 
Pens, write for 
trial samples / 


Pen co. 


CAMDEN 
nj. 


Drawn and lettered with C and D Speedball pens in Speedball black ink "' 
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STEWART’S STUDIO 


The process of mold making with the use of the 
liquid rubber process manufactured by Stewart's 
Studio of Chicago has greatly simplified the 
methods of mold making and materials needed for 
molding figurines, bas-reliefs with undercut 
edges and deep cut details. Many schools and 
handicraft classes that wish to duplicate subjects 
from modeled originals will do well to investigate 
this process which supplies illustrated step-by- 
step working plates showing each step in the 
mold-making and casting of the subject from the 
original. This process which because of its 
expense and expert handling often barred the 
amateur sculptor or craftsman from using the glue 
mold method. Year by year finds new methods 
being developed encouraging a more general 
following of arts and crafts by students 


WHITE BLACKBOARD 


The White Blackboard will certainly be a boon 
to Art Teachers if it becomes widely adopted for 
schoolroom use. Any art teacher knows how 
reversed her demonstration can become on a 
blackboard in white on black when her students 
have to do their art idea in black on white paper 





I have drawn with charcoal on the white or 
cream granulated sample of white blackboard and 
it is a fascinating surface to draw upon as every 
accent of the charcoal or crayon in slightest 
variation is recorded on the surface. The lightest 
erasure with a chamois skin eliminates any part 
to be erased. The lighter surface of the white 
blackboard is bound to add with its lighter note a 
much needed cheerful quality to the schoolroom 

Continued on page 10-a 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


E 
LEATHERCRAFT 
Learn this fascinating art 
Sen 1 fo vexper e 
50c in stamps or « n drings you a the 
lowing-—postpaid. A Leather Modeling | 
A Natural Russia Calf Bookmark. Four B 
mark designs. A fo'der of Leathercraft '!nst 
tions. A voucher worth trom 25c? 
your first order. A 74-page 
logue of all kinds of hand aft 
tools. @ Complete stock of all craft mater 
tools, patterns, designs, and acce 
\rder Kit from nearest br ne r 
AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
KA c =? 7 2 A iom , 











DESIGN AND DECORATE W000 


BEAUTIFUL ARTICLES or 


Boxes, Bowls, Rings, Bracelets, Plates 


and many other stunning items 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE 0-P CRAFT CO., INC., SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
Send for Catalog 15R 
Period and Modern styles, color 
schemes, draperies. All fundamentals. 
Faculty of leading decorators. Longer 
courses in interior architecture and 
design. 


start October Sth 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
Same instruction for those who can- 
not come to New York. Personal 
assistance from regular Faculty. Prac- 


: tical, simple,and intensely interesting. 
Free booklet describes unusual op- 
portunities and gives full details. 
Start at once. Send for booklet 15C. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 


CARTOONING 


For those wishing practical instruc- 

tion in this fascinating profession by 
a cartoonist of prominence, I offer 
a home study course contributed to. 
and recommended by America’s 
foremost cartoonists. My personal 
advice, criticiam and assistance on 
each of the thirty-five lessons. Write 
at once for free prospectus 


DORMAN H. SMITH 
Box $597 San Rafael, California 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates. 
Intensive Fall and Winter Courses —for be 





ginners or advanced students. Costume Illustration, 
Desien, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile Design 
Fabric Analysis, Interior Deccration. Window Dis 
play, Fashion Journalism, Men's Fashions, Life 
Drawing, Draping,Grading, Millinery,etc. Approved 
by Regents. Professional methods for teachers. Day & Eve 
Free Placement Bureau & Sales Dept. for students’ work 


Traphagen for Results! Investigate Before Registering. 
Send for Cir. 9 1680 Broadway, 52d St., New York. 





CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 
Founded 1902. Commercial 
Art, Dress Design, Interior 
Decorating, Industrial Art, 
Fashion Illustration, Cartoon- 
ing, Illustration, Drawing and 
Painting, Stage Arts. Suite S9, 
18 S. Michigan Ave.,Chicaac 


FINE ARTS FILMS 
A series of silent films, prepared under the supervision of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, illustrating the tech 
nique of sculpture, etching, drypoint, silversmith, 
wood engraving, spinning, and weaving, etc. 
Also other silent and sound films in physiography, zo 
édlozy, botany, physio'ogy and social studies 

SOUND-—SILENT 35MM.—16MM. SALE RENT 
end for Film Catalogue **. 
HAR ARD FILM SERVICE 


THE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES CAMBRIDGE, MASS 





* 
ENROLL NUW 











WILDERCRAFT 


Lesson sheets give directions for decorat- 
and constructing leather articles 
copy sent free on request. Also a price 
listof craft leathers, lacings, snaps, model- 
ing and stamping tools. Quick work Lax 

4 te h anc 1 Lacing Needles. Send 5, 
for Sample Cards of Leathers to Dept. A 

WILDER & COMPANY 
1038 Crosby Street Chicago, Ill. 








Established 
877 








® LEATHERCRAFT 


Leather Tools Patterns 
Moccasin Projects, etc. 
All types of leather used by the Leather- 
crafter. Catalog No. 10S free upon request. 
OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., INC. 
223 West jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ilinois 


Designs 
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APPLIED ART 


ART TEACHERS SAY 


“Surprised to see one book hold so much information.” 
“Would give $15.00 for it, if that were the price.” 
“The book is equally adapted to the school or the home” 


“Applied Art” is the “best seller’ in art text, nearly 50,000 copies now in use. It is rich 
ia ‘good art” ideas, full of suggestions for Creative Art expression—in all school grades. 
condensed, practical helper for the busy teacher who needs art help. 

Complete instruction is given for the teacher of drawing, painting and design in black and 

Chapters are devoted to cut-out and border patterns, simple modeled objects 

Among the handicrafts presented are stenciling, batik work, block printing, 
leather tooling, gesso work, metal work, and cement pottery. Poster art, lettering, and book illus- 
tration are also given consideration. Lesson outlines are given for grade work. 

“APPLIED ART” contains 398 pages of text and illustrations, with 37 additional pages 
in“color. A large descriptive circular in color will be sent upon request. 


Bound in cloth, $5.00, postpaid 
Published by 
Pacific Press Publishing Association, Mountain View, California 


A whole art library 
_in ONE BOOK’ 








Itis a 








Art teachers are surely going to be a group who 
will endorse this new idea in schoolroom interiors. 

In experimenting with the surface of the 
granular glass surface of the white blackboard 
in our test shop it was found to be a perfect sur- 
face for granular line drawings for perfect en- 
graving copy, for illustration purposes. A thin 
tracing of tissue paper, smooth in surface if 
placed over the white blackboard surface, pro- 
duces a clear defined grease crayon or pencil 
drawing, every particle of the line or shading 
being perfect copy for a line process engraving. 
Changing the paper to new locations on the glass 
surface results in increasing the depth of shading 
as needed. 


The Editor invites | nape el of new or standard 

art materials to send him examples for experimentation 

and research in the School Arts Test Shop, for the 

possible creation or development of new uses for such 

materials in the classroom and studio. All materials 

for testing should be mailed to School Arts Editor, 
Stanford University. California 


NOTES 

In the Universal School of Handicrafts 
many new materials have recently been devel- 
oped, providing a very broad range for individ- 
ual expression. For instance, with plastic marble, 
which does not require kiln firing and is suited to 
ceramics as well as modelling and casting, it is 
possible to add these subjects to the regular 
curriculum. The equipment costs are very nom- 
inal. Permanent three-dimensional forms in color 
are practical even in the lower grades. Rubber 
moulds, made from plasticine originals, permit 
casting in plastic marble even though there may 
be extreme undercuts. 

Great progress has been made in developing 
permanent colors for use on leather. In the 





Universal School of Handicrafts, tooling cowhide 
and tooling steerhide are favored for vigorous as 
well as subtle effects in high or low embossments 
from original designs. Those who are born with a 
preference for fabrics may express themselves on 
Navajo looms. The new Webster loom permits 
great freedom in simple technique that appeal to 
varying ages. 

Over 2500 distinctly different articles were 
made in the Universal School of Handicrafts— 
referred to as the “happiest spot in Radio City’’— 
last year, because students had 2500 different 
“brain children.”” The quality of the results re- 
flects the enthusiasm of the students, who have 
been given an opportunity to do creatively, what 
they loved most to do. 


. . . 


The death, last January, of Robert B. Harshe, 
Director of the Art Institute of Chicago, left a 
vacancy which has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of two men as co-directors. Daniel Catton 
Rich has the title of Director of Fine Arts and 
Curator of Painting and Sculpture. Charles 
Harvey Burkholder has the title of Director of 
Finance and Operation. Mr. Rich has been on the 
staff for the past ten years, and has assisted 
Mr. Harshe in planning and preparing many 
important exhibitions. He is well known as a 
lecturer and writer on subjects related to fine arts. 

While on matters related to the Art Institute, it 
should be of interest to all who are within a reas- 
onable distance of Chicago that many exhibits 
are now open for a limited time only, in addition 
to the permanent collections which are always of 
great interest and value. 
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: A most advanced design. 


minum frame and wheel. 








Your copy is ready! 


Interesting, informative, valuable. 
60 pages, with third of book devoted 
to revised Treatise on Elementary 
Ceramic Procedure ... by Hewitt 
Wilson of University of Washington. 


free ... Write for it today: 


NEW DFC POTTER’S WHEEL 


Cast alu- 

Offered in 

constant or variable speed 

«tia. Every provision for user’s convenience, 
for completely satisfactory work. 

Fully described in new Bulletin No. 361 


BULLETIN 361 


models. 










The 
DENVER FIRE CLAY 
OMPany - 


EL PA TEXA 


a ee a 


(DFC) 


DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 














STIMULATE YOUR CRAFT CLASSES WITH 


-FABRICOLOR-: 


THE MODERN WAY TO PAINT FABRICS 


SIMPLE e EFFECTIVE * RAPID 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST . SAMPLES LOANED 
TO SCHOOLS . ADDRESS . FABRICOLOR STUDIOS 
4900 SUNSET BLVD. @ LOS ANGELES @© CALIFORNIA 








—BOOKS 


“Latest’’ Hobby— Vocational—Educational 


Commercial Art, Fine Arts, Crafts, Fashion Illustrating, 
Designing, Dressmaking, Fabrics, Interior Decorat- 
ing, Photography—also any other subjects 


SOILED AT 1/2 PRICE 


Although slightly soiled they look like New Books 
Ask for FREE Catalog and Subjects Wanted 
eA. 1. MOSS PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn.——— 


SEND FoR POSTER PANELS 
ou Only $1.00 


Sixteen large 
plates 84"x11", 
15 of these plates 








show 68 beauti- 
ful poster style 
panels printed 
in color. Bird 
Life, Ani val 
Life, Decorative 
Trees, Rural 
Life, Wayside 
and Seaside, 
Ships of the 
Ages, Decora- 
tive Figures. 
Artists, Crafts- 
men, Arts, 
Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, His- 
toric Designs, 
Poster Treat- 








ment. 

Twelve different methods of using the poster panels 
are described and illustrated in an 8-page booklet. A se- 
ries of 18 problems are outlined. With each problem— 
small rough sketches are given suggesting the use for 
the design. No. 104 Price $1.00 


Order No. 104 Now from 
SCHOOL ARTS 189 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 
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LEARNING BY DOING 


(Continued from page 14) 

® The senior high school program is 
so departmentalized that it seems im- 
possible to have a full integrated pro- 
gram until there can be more correlation 
in subject matter. In the art depart- 
ment, the Design should be purely 
creative and not copy work. There is 
always a chance for integration between 
the art department and the other depart- 
ments in the high school. For example, 
the pupil interested in Literature may 
correlate with this in his Art class the 
costume study of the different periods 
covered and interior decoration or per- 
spective drawings of the homes or 
buildings. 


® Fundamentally speaking, the worth- 
while and lasting purpose of education 
is the development of the personality. 
With the unfolding of his inner nature 
through creative expression, the child 
is learning to acquire knowledge for 
himself by building up from his own ex- 
periences. His initiative is increased as 
he depends on his own mind to reason 
out his problems. This develops cour- 


age, self-control, enthusiasm, and force, 
all of which go to make up a strong 
character and a pleasing personality. 





School of 


PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


400 MADISON AVE * NEW YORK 


Practical professional courses in Adver- 
tising Design, Interior Decoration, Cos 
tume Design, Life Drawing, Painting. 
Book and Magazine Illustration, et 
Lectures and actual business contacts 


Emphasis on real professional problems 


Two and three-year courses FALI 

TERM begins September 6. 

complete catalogue S-4 or 
Plaza 5-3839 


Write for 


telephons 











FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22 


Learn hand crafts for fun... a hobby 

or the basis of a profitable, interesting busi- 
ness. Take a complete course or a single 
subject chosen from the 139 crafts we teach 


Write for complete Catalog B ting 


3535 BOYLSTON ST 
BOSTON MASS 


School and Art 


Departments 


should have this comprehensive 











“Universol 
Has /t/” 


profusely illustrated, 150-page 
spiral wire-bound catalog, listing 
tools, materials and supplies for 
making over 2500 different arti- 
cles. Writing on school station- 
ery eliminates the 25-cent fee 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 





1270 Sixth Ave New York City 











School of Design for Women 


94th Year. Design, illustration 
interior decoration, fashion arts 
fine arte Advertising, stage de 


RKO Building 
sign, puppetry, jewelry, pottery 


eacher training: B.F.A. degree 


INSTITUTE 
Day. evening, Saturday Res 
dences Oldest school of art ap 
plied to industry CATALOGUE 
OF A R T 1328 W. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 





i eee eee 
SESSION Design; Teacher Training. Criticisms and lect 
BEGINS by recognized aut tie pend - ytalogue 
SEPT. 12 Address Box S$, 2239 Broadway, New Y ork 





PRATT INSTITUTE | 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


hitecture 





| 
t-year course, B. of Arch. Deeree. Adve 
Industrial Design, Interior Decorat Pictorial I 
| trat er T1 B. of F. A. | 

Gon dt Iz 1 ’ care y 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. || 
| Cata n Keq 
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Teach Lettering 
with these 
progressive lessons 


$1.00 brings this fine 
2l-plate 





set 


You can take these 
plates in their reg- 
ular order and plan 
a series of lettering 
lessons. This col- 
lection starts with 
the Roman letters 
and works gradu- 
ally toward the 
more modern let- 
tering alphabets. 











































Suggestions as to 
how lettering pens 
may be used to ad- 
vantage, how to 
use brushes in let- 
tering and how to 
plan layouts for 
cards and posters 
give you teaching 
facts. 


And as for novel- 
ties which right- 
fully belong in any 
series of lettering 
lessons, you find 
abundant exam- 
ples of monograms, 
decorative initials 
and a special plate 
of figuregrams — 
something new which puts fun in 
the lessons. 


alslo 





mSal 


Get these twenty-one plates with 
their twelve alphabets. Make your 
lessons interesting as well as 
instructive. 


No. 120 Price $1.00 
USE THIS COUPON NOW 


SCHOOL ARTS 
189 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please send me LETTERING by 
return mail. Enclosed is $1.00. 


Name 
Address 


City State 














Worcester, Massachusetts, the home of the 
School Arts Magazine, had added to its rich 
traditions in the field of art appreciation by un- 
veiling a beautiful mural painting in its latest 
school building—the Providence Street Junior 
High School. A combination of circumstances 
make this event unique. First of all, it marks 
the initiation of the Worcester Public School Art 
League’s plan to decorate similarly other schools 
to further children’s art appreciation. 

Again, the ceremony dedicated a concrete 
expression of the keen interest of Mrs. Lucius B. 
Knowles, who during her lifetime was profoundly 
concerned with school children’s appreciation of, 
and training in, art, and who in her will left the 
Knowles Art Fund to further that interest. 

The mural also honors the memory of Worces- 
ter’s first recorded “rugged individualist,’ 
Digory Sargent, who, when the early settlement of 
Worcester was abandoned, refused to move out 
with his family, even when so ordered by the 


WORCESTER DEDICATES A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MURAL 







Photo by Advertisers Studio, Providence 


colonial authorities from Boston. The only man 
left in the town, he was murdered by Indians and 
his family carried off into captivity in the Winter 
of 1703-04. According to legend, the Sargent 
homestead once stood where the Providence 
Street Junior High now is located. 

The mural’s theme is this event. It was painted 
by Will S. Taylor who was educated in the schools 
of Worcester and is now head of the Art Depart- 
ment at Brown University. Because of his 
knowledge of Worcester and its history, Mr. 
Taylor was selected as the artist. The selection 
was made by the Worcester Public School Art 
League, whose mural plan is underwritten by the 
Saint Wulstan Society. 

At the ceremonies he explained his mural, its 
significance, and its historical background. 

This imposing canvas, 6 by 18 feet, will greet 
the eyes of thousands of children in the years to 
come and its effect can be nothing less than 
elevating. 





A Library of Source Material 
for the Busy Art Teacher 


PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 


101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 . §$ 
102 Costume Design, 24 plates 

251 Creative Expression, 22 plates .50 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates .00 
108 Howto Draw the Human Head .00 


1.00 
1 
2 
1 
1 
158 Howto Draw the Human Figure . 1.50 
l 
l 
1 
l 
| 
| 


.00 


157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 84x11 in. .50 
113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 
120 Lettering, 21 plates : 

195 Master Model Drawing — 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 
156 Old World Decorative Designs : 
759 Penand Ink Drawing, No.1... Ee 
153 Poster—School Posters, 24 plates 1 

104 Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1 
114 Shipsin Decoration, 17 plates . . 1.00 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2 


HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 
202. Art Metal Craft, 17 plates ; $2.00 
109 Block Printing—Pictorial, 17 plates 1.00 
116 Leathercraft, 17 plates . »« Ree 
119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates 1.00 


MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 


Collected and arranged by Pedro J. Lemos 
Each title contains 36 plates, 844 x 11 in.; 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 
301 Modern Artin Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers * 
302 Commercial Art and Lettering 
303 Decorative Design . 
304 Etchings and Block Prints 
305 Architecture—Buildings ; 
306 Interior Decorating and F urniture . 
307 Novelties and Jewelry 
310 Sculpture and Pottery 


e2ssesss 


BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos . $8 00 
AA Applied Art, Pedro J. Lemos . . 5.00 


AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 


40 plates, 10 x 14 in. ; , £3 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
CC Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5.00 
MGR Magic Realm ofthe Arts, Bailey . 1.50 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . te 
SAC _ Selling Art to the renatinds 

Wadsworth . . So 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 4.50 

SPECIAL ISSUES of School Arts Magazine 

January 1931 Puppets . . § .40 
February 1933 Colonial Art Me og 40 
March 1933 Colonial Art (2) emer 40 
January 1935 Polish. . a E> 40 
May 1935 Moorish . ... . 40 


Send Orders to 
SCHOOL ARTS, 189 Printers Building, Worcester, 
Mass., or to the following school supply companies: 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Chicago. Practical School Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigan 
Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 
3100 W. Cherry St. 
Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St. 
San Francisco, Calif. Amer. Seating €o., 5 §21 Mission St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Send full information about Lorado Taft's 
Little Museum of Greek Sculpture . 


NT OF IID goin Ck es ea Side eh saw emans 


Enclosing $. 
Or send bill to Board ‘of E ducation at 
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List of 17 Chapters loaded 
with ideas ready to help you 


1 Drawing—Objects, Trees, Landscapes 
2 Drawing—Birds, Animals, People 
3 Torn and Cut Paper Work 
4 Painting and Color 
5 Illustration and Blackboard Drawing 
6 Modeling and Pottery 
7 Design—The Design Unit 
8 Design—The Application 
9 Posters 
' 10 Lettering and Booklet Making 
11 Holiday Projects 
12 Toys and Woodwork 
13 Sewing, Weaving, Basketry 
14 Home and Garden 
15 Puppets and Stagecraft 
16 Picture Study and Nature Study 
17 Schoolroom Helps 
Art Courses for Rural Schools 
Vocational Art Courses for the 
Grades 
Picture Study Outline 


Grade Teachers—Here is How to Make Art and 
Social Science Teaching Twice as Interesting. 


Typical scenes in classrooms where Ideas, plans, projects, picto- 


art is playing an important part in 
the teaching of social studies . 








J = 
Geography is an easy lesson for fifth graders in Kalamazoo. See that map of Alaska on : 
the floor. Note the three girls escaping the bitter cold of Alaska by sitting on the radiator art. Shows results with all art mediums—pen, 


rial lessons, illustrated and 
indexed in One Big Book 


The Art Teacher 


By Pedro J. Lemos 


Gives You teaching help all year around 


Shows You what other teachers’ pupils 
have actually done 


+ 
Seventh grade class of boys and girls in Grand Forks, North Dakota use B ri ng s Yo u practically all the kinds of 
puppets to correlate manual arts, sewing, music, and literature school work you need 


No W aiting—Get the book at once, but 
pay for it as you use it in only four con- 
venient monthly installments 


Imagine having in your hands ready for immediate 
use in your school work a big book of 492 pages 
—388 of them being illustrations; giving you the 
most successful lessons which other teachers have 
discovered. Think of the time it saves you in 
preparing your work. When you need art ideas 
you find them quickly in THE ART TEACHER. 


This book becomes your working library of school 


pencil, crayon, water color, tempera, clay, paper, 

cloth, needlework, woodwork, toys. 
Correlation ideas are shown which help peetiertes mene 
in teaching health, civics, geography Se ae nee 

4 ; ¢ 189 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass 
and history. Shows you how to stretch 
your art supplies by using economical 
material, such as newspaper, tin cans, 


corks, old suit boxes, and so on. 


Special plan to help you use The Art 
Teacher while paying for it in 4 easy, 


in your hands immediately—you begin 
to use it at once—then for four months 
you send just $2 per month—a total of $9 


| 

| 
convenient payments, $1 puts the book | NAME 

| 

| 

| 

Send only $8if paymentis sent with order | 

| 


USE THIS COUPON = 
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Do you want to do better drawing work? 
Do you want to teach better drawing work? 


The New MASTER MODEL DRAWING Portfolio 
by Pedro J. Lemos, will show you how 
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Here is the best answer to the question, “how shall | teach drawing?” 


These sixteen large size plates show progressively the steps in the teaching of drawing 
outlines, space proportion, massing or blocking, foreshortening, perspective, and light 
and shade, just the things you teach but from a newer approach. 


No chance for drawing lessons to become dry and tedious when you use this method. 
Using Caproni Master Models means that the variety of lessons offered is nearly endless. 
A change of position or a change of lighting and you have a new and interesting problem. 


You find different treatments for pen, pencil, both hard and soft, brush work, crayon, 
crayon and wash, white on black, and chalk. Subjects you and your pupils like to use 

animals in all positions, heads, hands, in fact, the models of the Caproni Galleries 
make excellent subjects for classroom use with this portfolio as your guide. 


Each plaie is large size, "11 x 14”. Plates are enclosed in large folder style cover. This 
is the first strictly drawing publication Mr. Lemos has assembled in 10 years. In its 
plates he has assembled every essential method which he learned as a student and 
perfected as a teacher. This portfolio also includes Mr. Lemos’ introduction to this 
approach to drawing and a list of the Caproni Models used. Put this on your list for 
immediate fall purchase. Better still, send this coupon today. Send only $1.95 





SCHOOL ARTS, 189 PRINTERS BLDG., WORCESTER, MASS. 


w—» | Send me “ul i ul 
Pedro J. Lemos’ new drawing portfolio Master Model Drawing 


USE 
ENCLOSED IS $1.95 


THIS 
COUPON! 
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NEW BOOKS 
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Publishers are invited to send books for review 
in this column—books related to art education 
only. They should not be sent to the office of 
publication in Worcester, but to the 
Review Editor, School Arts, 1OO Waverley Oaks, 
Palo Alto, California. 


500 PICTURES TO DRAW, by Joseph F. O'Hare. 
Bridgman Publishers, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. Price, 
$1.50. 

That's all there is to it—500 pictures to draw. 
No details of procedure, how to hold your hand, 
how to move your arm, degrees of pencils and 
quality of pens—just 500 pictures to draw. And 
they are all drawn for you, on the right-hand page 
leaving the left-hand page blank for you to prac- 
tice on. But the drawings are progressive, from 
the foundation lines to the finished picture. Take, 
for instance, page 64—a football player and a 
boxer. Three steps: (1) a dozen lines and an oval 
outline the figure; (2) the same lines with con- 
tours of muscles added; (3) complete uniformed 
figure with construction lines omitted. Very 
simple, very bold, but entirely correct as to 
proportions, posture, etc. It looks like a good, 
practical book for the teacher, the pupil, and 
even the ignorant adult who really would like to 
know how to draw a monkey. Page 18 tells the 
story in a few strokes of the pencil or pen. Size 
7 by 10 inches, 128 pages, handsome yellow 
cloth binding. 

STAINED GLASS OF YORK MINSTER. Treasures 
of Art series. The Studio Publications, Inc., New 
York. Price $2.50. 

This folio, like ‘Dutch Flower Pieces,’’ con- 
tains eight plates in full color, each more than 100 
square inches in size, accompanied by a short 
account written by an acknowledged authority, 
in this case Canon F. Harrison, M.A., F.S.A., 
Chancellor and Librarian of York Minster. There 
is also a preface by the Dean of York. 

The stained glass of York Minster is outstanding 
in its beauty, and neither trouble nor expense was 
spared to secure these large scale color repro- 
ductions. A study of the richness of color and the 
detail of design will be invaluable to all who are 
interested in the art of stained glass. We highly 
recommend this folio for schoolroom use during 
the study of stained glass design, and particularly 
during the Christmas and Easter seasons when 
glass projects on window decoration are in order. 

The folio is 1144 by 16% inches in size, paper 
covered. 


GIOTTO TENDED THE SHEEP, by Sybil Deucher 
and Opal Wheeler; illustrated by Dorothy 
Bayley. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Price, 
$2.50. 

Tending sheep is a dog’s life, literally. Some 
natures enjoy the quiet, solitary, more or less 
inactive pastoral occupation without other means 
of entertainment. Not so Giotto who at the age of 
ten tended his father’s flock in the hills of Italy. 
His active mind and hands must be occupied; his 
creative genius and appreciation of the beautiful, 
even at that age, must have been inspired more or 
less by the beauty and the grandeur of the sur- 
rounding country. So Giotto, according to the 
story in this delightful book, found a piece of 

Continued on page 15-a 
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flint and with it scratched pictures on the moun- 
tain rocks. His scratching must have been un- 
usually true to life, for a certain traveller riding 
by on his horse, and stopping to ask directions of 
the boy, noticed the outline of sheep scratched 
on the stone. The traveller was none other than 
Cimabue, the great 13th century Florentine 
painter. He was deeply impressed with what he 
saw, and he immediately secured permission to 
take the boy Giotto to his home in Florence and 
teach him his great art. The story of the life of 
Giotto di Bondone, who became more famous 
than any of his contemporaries, and whose story 
of Saint Francis on the walls of the church in 
Assisi is a masterpiece, is a romance of great 
esthetic and spiritual value. 

Mechanically, this book is unusual. The size 
is 814 x 11% inches. The paper is a heavy, 
salmon-tinted stock of fine texture for the many 
beautiful sketches all printed in colors. Authors, 
artists, publishers, have co-operated with good 
taste and real art in producing a book which 
should be in every school and every home. Its 
influence can be nothing less than inspiring. 


. _ . 


HAWTHORNE ON PAINTING, from students’ 
notes collected by Mrs. Charles W. Hawthorne. 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, New York. 
Price, $2.00. 

During the thirty-one years of the life of the 
Cape Cod School of Art, Charles W. Hawthorne 
touched the lives of many people and in many 
ways. From all parts of this continent these former 
students have contributed notes from their note- 
books taken from the life and teaching of this great 
master. The ninety-odd pages of this book reflect 
the ideals of a man whose reputation has stood the 
test of time. The introductory Appreciation by 
such an authority as Royal Cortissoz, is one of the 
finest things in print. Whether the art-teaching of 
Charles Hawthorne is acceptable to all artists is 
beside the point. Hundreds of those who failed 
at first to understand him, lived and wrought by 
the inspiration of his teaching when its signifi- 
cance dawned upon them. To read these notes 
and comments covering the application of art 
principles in the drawing and painting of all 
manner of subjects, is in itself an education. One 
cannot fail to gain great help by such a reading. 
May we quote just one paragraph from the chapter 
on Still Life, which shows the spirit of the man: 

“This stove is painted with a soul—there is as 
much beauty and religion in the painting of this 
black iron stove as in any of your so-called 
religious paintings. That is sacred—you have put 
your heart in it. One of the greatest things in the 
world is to train ourselves to see beauty in the 
commonplace. Out of a consideration of ugly 
tones grows a real beauty—a freight car or a 
washline of clothes may be as handsome as a 
sunset. Discover beauty where others have not 
found it.” 


* 7 . 


POTTERY OF THE ANCIENTS by Helen E. Stiles. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Price, $2.50. 
Opportunely enough, in perfect harmony with 
the general subject of the September number of 
School Arts Magazine, ‘Man's First Art,’ 
appears upon our desk this book seemingly made 
for the occasion. We cannot have too much in- 
formation concerning the Arts of the Ancients, 
for from them we learn many facts upon which to 
build our own civilization. ‘Pots speak a kind of 
language with which they tell us many things 
Continued on page 16-a 
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Costume Ideas for Pageants and Plays 


i] spent for this portfolio will save you many 
an hour of heartbreaking search for costumes 


HISTORY OF COSTUME DESIGN 


from the Early Egyptian to the Victorian Period 
Drawings and notes by EUDORA SELLNER 


OW would you like to spread out before you 48 costumes worn by 

men and women during the past centuries? Perhaps at this mo 
ment you are planning costumes for a pageant or school play or your 
advice may have been sought about costumes for some coming event 
If so, these 24 plates showing 48 different costumes will prove one of 
your most valuable helpers. 

These plates do not stop short with the drawings. Miss Sellner tells 
you interesting facts—that wool was the material for the Roman P¢ 
riod, silk for the period following the Crusade, that the Byzantine 
Period costumes were a mass of glitter and glare with jewelry, and 
the Anglo-Saxon Period costumes were rigidly simple. 

If these are the things you would like to know, as well as how the 
\\\ frills, collars, cut of sleeves, and decorations were arranged and, in ad 

8 dition, the proper color harmonies for each costume—then History) 
of Costume Design is just what you want. 

The drawings are printed on asoft finish cardboard suitable for crayons or water-colors and each 
plate tells you what colors to use with the names of the colors according tothe reliable Munsell Color 
System. A system widely used by artists, architects, and printers for giving an absolute iden 


& tity to each color. 
fe 


There must be something unusual found only inthese plates because 14 large 
ASS 





printings have already been purchased by teachers—the portfolio is now in its l4th 
printing. This is the sort of recommendation which counts. 





ay od 





No. 102 Ag terrtebales by yn edion - 
' Price per set, $1.00 |! School Arts, 189 Printers Bldg.,Worcester, Mass. 
24 PLATES | Please send copies of History of Costume 
Design. Enclosed is $ 
48 COSTUMES |! “°"8™ Smcioseas 
Mwai COMPLETE '! ™“*"* 
/ I yh COLOR | Address 
bd yeh NOTATIONS 1 City Siste 











Announcing! A Special INDIAN ISSUE 
of SCHOOL ARTS - - - Coming in OCTOBER 


Editor Lemos has again toured the Indian country for new reference material 


wer”. for your lessons on Indian Arts and 








Crafts. Now is the time to order 

. extra copies of this special number 
for cutting and reference. 

Whenever a special Indian Number 
of ‘School Arts”’ has been published, 
readers have swamped this office 
with requests for extra copies. 

Many have been disappointed be 
cause we have been sold out early. 
Don’t let this happen to you. Make 
sure of your extra copies by mailing 
your request now. 





Single Issue, 40 cents. 3 Issues for $1.00 


Make your reservation by coupon. 


SCHOOL ARTS 189 Printers Building 
Worcester, Mass. 


I will need extra copies 
of the October Indian Number. 


Enclosed find $ 
Name 


Address 














Use these instruction and 
design portfolios to make 


CRAFT TEACHING 


Easy . and interesting 


A complete library covering the fore- 
most popular handwork subjects pre- 
pared for you by Pedro J. Lemos. 


Art Metal Craft 


17 fine plates, 844” x 
3° ane 82° = 37" 
plus one plate in full 
color, give you a com- 
plete set of instruc- 
tions, diagrams, de- 
signs and processes 
for doing metal work 
in school at the low- 
est possible cost and 
with a few easy-to- 
get tools. 


Use lead, brass, cop- 
per, pewter, alumi- 
num and tin to make 
everything from the 
candle holders shown 
to distinctive etched 
and colored metals. 


No. 202 - $2.00 





Textile 


Decorating 
Instructions and dia- 
grams for doing eleven 
different kinds of tex- 
tile decorating, batik, 
tied and dyed, cloth 
painting, wax crayon, 
stick printing. block 
and stencil — 
etc. 





17 plates give instruc- 
tions in mixing dyes, 
transferring designs. 
setting colors, and 
other valuable infor- 
ation. 


No. 119 - $1.00 





at) tAtIAtAtAtAt 


Block Printing 


Instructions are in 
diagram showing you 
just what to do in the 
progressive steps of 
linoleum and wood 
block printing. Meth- 
ods of print, inking, 
tools to use and ex- 
amples of how tonal 
arrangements may be 
made are all included. 


There are also 38 
prints showing sam- 
ples of work from 
detailed illustrations 
to simple holiday 
designs. 

No. 109 only $1.00 
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Leathercraft 
Contains eight plates 
of detailed work 
sheets showing how 
to do the work, eight 
double size, 17” x 11” 
plates of full size pat- 
terns, a plate in full 
colors showing fin- 
ished leather articles 
and a sheet of instruc- 
tions by a master 
craftsman in leather, 


You'll be surprised 
how easy it is for your 
class to make purses 
like those shown at 
right. 

Order Now 


No. 116 only $1.00 


_ eee em > 2 » | 
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SCHOOL ARTS, 189 Printers Bidg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please send the following Nos. by return mail: 


_} Enclosed is {_} Please bill 


Name 
Address 
City State 





READERS INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


SEPTEMBER 1938 
ART SCHOOLS--ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 10-a 
Craft + School ll-a 
Moore Institute of Art ll-a 

. ¥. School of Fine and Applied Art ll-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 10-a 
Pratt Institute . ll-a 
School of Professional Arts ll-a 
Dorman H. Smith . 10-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion 10-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts ll-a 

ART LECTURES 

National Art Hobby Guild / 7-4 


ART, DRAWING, AND PAINTING MATERIALS 


American Crayon Company Cover 4 
H. Reeve Angel & Company T-a 
Binney & Smith Company l-a 
Milton Bradley Company 2-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company ; 6-a 
J. L. Hammett Company... / 4-a 
Charles M. Higgins ; S-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 9-a 
Kohinoor Pencil Company 3-a 
Spencerian Pen Company 9-a 
F. Weber Company 5-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. ; 6-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
M. I. Moss Publishing Company ll-a 
Pacific Press Pub. Asso. 10-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES, AND TOOLS 

Dears Fire Cla oempeny . La 

B. F. Drakenfel id@ac 4-a 
C. Howard Hunt ac _ ae 5S-a 
Metal Crafts Supply eemaated 4-a 
Guy A. Pratt 4-a 
Schwabacher - Frey 4-a 

HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Company : 9-a 
Burgess Handicraft & Hobby Service T-a 
Ceramic Atelier 4-a 
Fabricolor Studios. ll-a 
O. P. Craft Co. 6-a-9-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 4-a 
Metal Crafts Su pply Company 4-a 
W. B. Pollock, , T-a 
Thayer & icone 4-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts ll-a 
Waldcraft Shop _. T-a 
Webster Textile Handicrafts 4-a 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies : 7-a 
LEATHER—TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American — 1 ecard 9-a 
O. H. ‘°. T-a 
W. A. Hall 1 & Son T-a 
Osborn Bros. Supply Co., Inc. : 10-a 
Wilder & Company ‘ ; 10-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 

Perry Pictures Company, The ‘ T-a 
Harvard Film Service Ss 10-a 
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about those who made them and the times in 
which they lived. Rocks can tell us a story of the 
earth on which we live; ad pottery, which is 
made from the earth, can tell us a story of man.”’ 
With this thought as an incentive the author has 
made an exhaustive study of ceramics and gives 
us in this book excellent illustrations of ancient 
ceramic art and historic notes culled from reliable 
sources. Here will be found a chapter on Egyp- 
tian pottery; one on Clay Tablets, Bricks, and 
Lustered Tiles; one on Vases of the Greeks; 
Chinese Porcelain; and the ceramic art of other 
ancient peoples. All this is condensed to the 
most practical point, and the halftone cuts are 
numerous and splendidly executed. Supporting 
Miss Stiles is the well-known Professor of Ceramic 
Art at New York State College of Ceramics, 
Charles M. Harder, from whose Introduction the 
quoted lines are taken. 

It would seem that with the September number 
of School Arts Magazine and a copy of 
“Pottery of the Ancients,’’ teachers should be 
well-equipped to carry on an intelligent and 
interesting course in the Art of the Ancients. 

Continued on Cover 3 








Here it is!] 
A New Portfolio for Art Teachers 


... written by art teachers 


Creative Expression 


by Jane and Margaret Rehnstrand 








Creative Expression offers a new 
technique which has already caught 
the enthusiasm of hundreds of art 
teachers. 

As illustrated by the above reproduc- 
tions this technique is based on broad 
strokes and freedom of movement 
ordinarily associated with mural 
painting. 

There are 22 plates, 8%” x11”, which 
give you the successive elementary 
steps leading up to a complete 
mastery of the methods of free ex- 
pression. 

Jn the nearly 100 different sketches, 
you find examples of crayon, graphite, 
white brush work on black paper and 
finger painting, plus a new medium 
which looks like finger painting, but 
is really brush work using oil paint 
on paper. 

You will be surprised at the ease with 
which you can teach your students 
this new technique, and you'll thrill 
with them at the many fascinating 
results which are obtainable. 
Explanatory footnotes and complete 
detailed instructions make this one 
of the most desirable folders of today. 
And because it was written and illus- 
trated by a leading art supervisor, 
you will find its methods and object- 
ives run parallel to your own. Send 
for your own collection of 22 plates 
right now. Begin your classes on 
this new technique right away. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION $2.50 


SCHOOL ARTS, 189 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 


Please send Creative Expression immediately 


Enclosed is $2.50 


Name... 
Address aa 
<a State 
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NOW-—tThe greatest bargain ever offered 
in the history of art book publishing! 

























EVERY art student needs books like these and now even an art student w 


afford them typical among the many enthusiastic comments received from t 
teachers and students who have seen The Phaidon Art Books. The series, ‘a rev 


art publishing,’ ranges over the whole history of art. The low prices ($2.50 and $3 
a fraction of the price books of this quality ordinarily bring) set a new high mark 


and educational value. Magnificently printed in photogravure in color and mon 
beautifully and strongly bound, in cloth boards, each volume with its authoritative 
text is a most complete treatment of the subject. Act quickly, for the st k on hand ted 


and remember these books are brand-new not reprints made from worn-out plate 


VAN GOGH 105 full page reproductions, 17 in fu 


color. 14” x 1034”. Introduction by Wilhelm Uhde $3.0 
4 





CEZANNE 126 paintings and drawings The CIVILIZATION of the REN- 
reproduced in monochrome photogravure AISSANCE in ITALY by Jocot 


and with color plates. Introduction by Burchard. 64 
F. Novotny. 14%x 1034” . $3.00 < 


page 49 
m" $9 


The PAINTINGS of REMBRANDT ART of ANCIENT EGYPT 34 


630 reproductions. 734” x 10%”. Intro 


duction by A. Bredius $3.00 


plates 8S in tull color et j 


ntroduction by Herman Ranke 


BOTTICELLI 103 full page plates, 14 The IMPRESSIONISTS 118 reprod 


in full color. 14” x 1034’ ; $3.00 tions. 14” * 1034” $3 


Coming EL GRECO. Ask your bookseller for 


FREE handsome descriptive list of the series, or write to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


- 
rn ‘a ° M 
There’s something about a Drawlet Pen that wins your 
hand ...its clean dependable line... its long life under 
hard usage ... its flexible Nickel-Silver reservoir .. . the A 
eI Tr 
yarisaliag| 
2, Foes . 
— Amplified ! 
ye, — , 
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care with which it is made. 





< 


Hundreds of instructors in‘Commercial Art... and stu- 


dents too... have found Drawlet Pens better for lettering 





and drawing. Introduce yourself to new pen pleasure by 


simply sending in your request for a free trial Drawlet Pen. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 76 Cooper St., Camden, N. J 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 4 clear, logical textbook on et 


the handling of pens and 


bstertrvuk DRAWLET PENS 


MADE BY THE WORLD’S GREATEST PEN MAKERS SINCE 1858 


iy 
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‘ates Material and Supplies 


FOR INDIAN STUDY AND CRAFT WORK 


Rovner omermornony Who Carries It 





EVERYTHING FOR 


INDIAN CRAFTS 


LEATHER e METAL 
CLAYS e TOM-TOM HEADS 
BEADS e BASKETRY 
INDIAN DESIGN STAMPS FOR LEATHER 


Thousands of hard to find items for all crafts 


are listed in our new 74-page catalogue. Send 
10 cents in stamps or coin and the new fully 
illustrated catalogue will be mailed to you 
promptly. 


American Handicrafts Company 
Distributors of Quality Craft Materials 
193 William Street 2124 South Main Street 














New York, N. Y Los Angeles, California 
make 
BUCKTEX 


» NEW 


Real, Indian Tan vest--an instruc- 
tive yet useful project. Full written 
instructions, diagrams, lacings, 


life-size patterns. New, soft, 
waterproof material. 
' SPECIAL OFFER. Teacher's 


price, $1.25 ea. prepaid; or $12 
doz. F.0.B. Send money with 
order. Credit to responsible in- 
stitutions. 

FREE book of other practical 
leathercraft projects. 


aa on erT 


Write for vest and Free book 


618 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 











INDIAN 
POTTERY 
SUPPLIES 


CLAYS-GLAZES- KILNS 
COLORS - SUNDRIES 
Write for 
Color Chart Price List No. 44 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO. INC. 


45-47 Park Place New York City 











DESIGN AND DECORATE 
BEAUTIFUL ARTICLES OF 0-P CRAFT 
Boxes, Bowls, Rings, Bracelets, Plates 


and many other stunning items . . 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE 0-P CRAFT CO., INC. SANDUSKY, OHIO 

















@ LEATHERCRAFT 


Leather Tools Patterns Designs 
Moccasin Projects, etc. 

All types of leather used by the Leather- 

crater, Catalog No. 105 free upon request. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO., 
223 West Jackson Blvd. 


INC. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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In place of Teachers Exchange Bureau for this 
issue we have attempted to give a listing of manu- 
facturers, dealers, and school supply houses 
offering pictures, studies, projects, materials and 
supplies useful in the study of the American 
Indian. 

Many of these are regular advertisers in 
School Arts. All of them have signified their 
eagerness to be of service to you by sending 
catalogues, instruction sheets, and other informa- 
tion. Should you desire to receive any of the 
literature mentioned, or further information 
regarding any of the concerns listed kindly send 
your request to the Advertising Department, 
School Arts, Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
To cover cost of handling, 10 cents in coin or 
stamps should accompany each request. 


* * * 


American Handicrafts Company 
Authentic Indian design stamps, basketry, 
beading material, pottery materials, tempera 
paints, metalwork supplies, and all kinds of 
leathers suitable for Indian craft. Catalog on 
request. 


Art Education Inc. (Brown-Robertson, Inc.) 
Pictures and prints on Indian subjects. 


Bell and Howell Company 

Rental library of educational films on Indian 
subjects. All are 16 mm. Safety film. Silent— 
Primitive Indians of the Painted Desert; Among 
the Navajo Indians; Cheeka’s Home; Cheeka’s 
Canoe; Cheeka and the Caribou; Sound— 
Proudest Americans (Seminole Indians); Nava- 
jo Demons. Further information on request. 


Milton Bradley 
Cut-outs for coloring—Oldtime Plains Indians, 
Indians of the Woodlands, Indian Village Cut- 
outs. Also Creative Art—Indian Frieze. Also 


artists’ supplies, weaving, basketry, looms, 
clays, kilns, etc. Complete information on 
request. 


Brodhead-Garrett 
General catalog No. 37 features late develop- 
ments as Garalin; Seramo clay; Garalloy, a 
pewter substitute; art metal work; artists’ 
materials; etc. Sent on request. 


Burgess Handicraft & Hobby Service 
Catalog of supplies for over 40 arts and crafts, 
including sandpainting, leather, metal, wood, 
fibre, basketry, beads, new finger looms, and 
many others. 


Ceramic Atelier 
Pottery and ceramic supplies. 
tools, kilns and potters’ wheels. 
request. 


Chicago Wheel Mfg. Co. 
The Handee Tool—Uses 200 different ac- 
cessories. Allows work on all materials for 
school or home craft work. 


Clay, glazes, 
Catalog upon 


Conestoga Pottery 
Kilns, potters’ wheels, and supplies. 
information and prices. 


Write for 














LEATHERCRAFT - BRAIDING 
- AMBEROLCRAFT - 


PLANE AND SHIP MODEL KITS 
Materials - - Tools - - Instructions 


Illustrated catalog and new complete list 
of leathercraft projects FREE on request. 


NEW BELTS FOR WOMEN 





First new » tens in women’s belts lonansiberedh int ten years 


nine striking designs... most require no tools. Send 30 
cents for kit to make belt illustrated . . . instructions included 


W. B. POLLOCK, Jr. gic te 








HANDCRAFT 


New Items for WEAVING F i E 3 








LEATHER and CORKCRAFT 


Everything practical for graphic and manual arts | 
courses. All quality articles. Basketry, Looms, Tools, | 
Metal, Reed, Raphia, Bases, Silk Screen, Butterflies, | 
Linoleum Block Printing, Art Colors, etc. Write today | 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
293 Main Street - - Cambridge, Massachusetts 
\ 











“CREATIVE HANDICRAFT” 


Basketry, Raffia, Caning, Elementary 
Pastimes, Leathercraft, Metal Craft, 
Beadwork, and other crafts. 
Send 10c for complete catalog 
e 


AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORP. 
130 Beekman Street - - New York, N. Y. 











INWOOD POTTERY STUDIOS 
Ceramic Center 


Where Sculptors, Potters and Students may 
study any branchof the art—Teachers Training 


Aimée LePrince Voorhees, Director 
503 West 168th Street te: New York City 














FRED LEIGHTON 


MEXICAN AND AMERICAN INDIAN 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Hopi Katcina Doll ¢ Pueblo Cochil 

OFFERS A $5.00 Pottery KY Beaded Rabbitsfoot , 

iavaio niature vg on com * 

ASSORTMENT OF  Vai'be-chy Doll © Probistoric Aor 
AUTHENTIC point @ Miniature Moccasins. 

INDIAN ARTeee 


15 EAST 8 ST., NEWYORK 
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ART WORK 
MADE EASY 


with 
MONGOL 
COLORED PENCILS 


4 





















Anyone can do BETTER art 
work with MONGOLS... the 


Colored Pencil you can both 
DRAW and PAINT with. 


The lead is thin...can be sharp- 
ened to a needlepoint and is 
GUARANTEED NOT TO 
BREAK IN NORMAL USE. 


Wash effects are easy with 
MONGOL Colored Pencils 


for the lead is water-soluble 


IOONOW 


“uG@vd GUYH NEES i 


and you can match the pencil 


<* 


lines in the drawing without 
stopping to mix and blend colors. 


TRY THEM! 
Say “MONGOL” 


to Your Stationer or 


School Supply House 
Made in 25 colors. Sold 


singly or in assortments. 
Round or Hexagon Shapes 


MONGOL 
(otored 


PENCILS 








Th 


e Oldest Pencil Factory in Ameri 
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Craft Service 
Archery tackle, basketry, beadcraft, birch- 
craft, leathercraft, metalcraft, moccasins, reed, 
war bonnets, and weaving. Catalog on request 


Cromaine Crafts 
Looms of all sizes and for all uses. Weaving 
supplies. Write for information. 


Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Materials, supplies, projects and instructions 
for paper craftwork. Leaflets and books 
available. See advertisement this issue. 


Denver Fire Clay Co. 
Keramic kilns, new potters’ wheel, keramic 
supplies. Send for new 60-page book ‘Ker- 
amic Kilns.” 


Diamond Tints & Dyes 
Complete library of teaching materials on the 
use of dyes including Basic Designs for arts and 
crafts. Batik dyeing—fabric painting, etc. 
Eight books in the series and all are free. 

B. F. Drakenfeld 
Indian pottery supplies. 
kilns—colors and sundries. 
chart price list. 


Clays—glazes— 
Write for color 


O. H. Dugan & Company 
Moccasin kit, drumheads, rattles, vests, com- 
plete line of leathers, tools, cut projects and 
supplies. Leathercraft instruction booklet — 
10 cents. 


Excel Auto Radiator Co. 
“Toolmaster” Electric Hand Tool. Light in 
weight, suitable for either a.c. or d.c. Carves, 
grinds, drills, engraves, polishes, routs. Com- 
plete catalog on request. 


Favor, Ruhl & Company 
Seramo modeling plastic and modeling clays. 
Also artists’ materials. Write for particulars. 


The Griswold Crafts Shop 
Primitive Indian Craft—beadwork, quill, bone, 
feather, horn, stone, horsehair. Also tools, 
patterns, designs and project material for 
leather, celluloid and metal. Folder and inform- 
ation on request. 


W. A. Hall & Son 
Fancy leathers, tools, designs, lacings, snaps, 
etc. Book on leatherwork, $1.00 postpaid. 


J. L. Hammett Co. 
Basketry and handcraft. New items for weav- 
ing, leather and corkcraft. Metal, reed, raffia, 
bases, etc. New catalog on request. 


The Handcrafters 
Unusual craft ideas and supplies including 
wood beads, metal modeling, looms, etc. New 
project sheets, samples and information sent 
on request. 10 cents covers cost of handling. 


Henry F. Herpers 
Sterling and nickel silver blanks for making 
bracelets and clips. Also Indian and other 
designs for application. 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc. 

Colored drawing inks used on unglazed or 
bisque ware. The clear colors are absorbed 
by the glazed surface and do not change the 
texture. Excellent to simulate Indian pottery 
without firing. The decorated leatherwork 
that Indian tribes went in largely for can all be 
colored with Higgins Colored Drawing Inks. 
Color card and catalog sheet on request. 


For intimate visits 
to the hinterlands 
frequently portrayed 
in School Arts .. . 





Spanish-Indian New Mexico 


@ You, no doubt, have enjoyed 
reading the many fascinating 
articles in School Arts, by Pedro 
J}. Lemos and other noted 
writers, on the intriguing arts 
and crafts of the Pueblo Indians; 
the primitive Spanish villages 
tucked away in the Sangre de 
Christo mountains; the prehis- 
toric cliff dwellings; and the 
unique museum collections in 
historic Old Santa Fé. 


This is the unspoiled country 
an Indian-detour enables one to 
study in leisurely comfort, and 
with an intimacy and understand- 
ing otherwise impossible. 


These 1 to 3 day Indian- 
detours are economical and con- 
venient for Santa Fe patrons the 
year ’round, They are made by 
motor, under the pleasantly 
informative guidance of cultured 
young women couriers. Head- 
quarters are at Fred Harvey's 
beautiful La Fonda Hotel in pic- 
turesque Old Santa Fé itself @ 
Christmas week roundabout Old 
Santa Fé is especially fascinating 








@ For picture folder and 
full details about Indian- 
detours and Santa Fe fares 
and services, consult your 
local agent or just write to: 


T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., 
Santa Fe System Lines, 
1185 Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. 




















YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH 


DRAWING 
AND 





right tools / 


simplify the art of 
letterin ng and you 
make it interesting 


‘Speedball Pans’ 


in 27 different tips 


‘Speedball Inks” 


in Black, White & Colors 


‘Speedball Books’ 


for beginners and advanced 


do it for you in 
the classroom, 


Few will aspire to artistic fame or 
lory-yet most students will find 
knowledge a decided asset in 
most any “business they choose, 


Me ore and more Schools having the 
best interests of their pup ih af 
heart are making there an 
accredited subject ana Speedball 
pens, inks and books a regular 
part of their equipment ~ 

Write for free teaching helps » and oes ™ 





The House of Art 
Pictures and prints of Indian subjects. 


Industrial Arts Co-operative Service 

A non-profit-making association for aiding 
teachers. Here may be obtained studies per- 
taining to Indian life. Pictures and postcards 
showing types and costumes of various tribes, 
materials such as looms, gourds, clay, bowls, 
drumheads, totem poles, books, etc. No list can 
do justice to teaching aids which are available 
Recommend catalog. 


Fred Leighton’s Indian Trading Post 
Peublo Indian pottery; beaded rabbits’ feet; 
Hopi Indian katcina dolls; Navajo silver and 
turquoise rings, bracelets, pins, etc.; Silver 
buttons; Navajo Indian miniature loom. 


Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Everything for the craftworker in art metal 
and jewelry—tools, methods, supplies. Write 
for information. 


National Lead Co. 
Genuine pewter in sheets up to 24 x 36 inches. 
14 to 20 gauge. Instruction project sheets 
suitable for teachers and students use sent on 
request. 


O-P Craft Co., Inc. 
Wooden bowls and wooden ware for designing, 
coloring and carving. A generous packet of 
literature describing all O-P craft articles in 
detail — hundreds of ideas— illustrated designs 
in color sent on request. 


Osborn Brothers 

Leather tools, designs, moccasin projects, bead- 
All types of leather used by the 
Catalog on request. 


work, etc. 
Leathercratter. 


Paramount Products Company 
“Whiz Electric Tool.”” A handtool for craft 
workers. Grinds, drills, carves, sands, saws 
files, engraves. Free catalog. 


Perry Pictures 
Pictures for Indian study. Also 2250 subjects. 
Catalog sent on receipt of 15 cents coin or 
stamps. 


Plume Trading & Sales Co., Inc. 

“American Indian Crafts.’ 64 pages of out- 
lines and detailed illustrations of authentic 
Indian bonnets, bustles, costumes, shields, 
robes, drums, etc. Price, 50 cents. Also handi- 
craft kits for making the above, beadwork 
supplies, miscellaneous supplies for Indian 
handicraft work. 


W. P. Pollock, Jr. 
Leathercraft, braiding, 
craft, materials, tools, instructions. 
catalog on request. 


amberolcraft, costu- 
Illustrated 


Practical Drawing Company 
Prints, materials for pottery, weaving, metal- 
work, basketry, beadwork, leather, linoleum 
block printings, wood carving, as well as 
publications pertaining to these crafts. New 
catalog in process. 


Henry J. Rife 
Tooling calf, sheepskins, dyes, snaps, lacing, 
etc. Whole or half skins. 


Santa Fe Railroad 
Indian Detours roundabout old Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and private motor cruises in New 
Mexico and Arizona. Two well-illustrated, 
interesting booklets sent on request. 


IN DRAWING INKS 


_A 


HiGE Uns 


WHEN YOU WANT COLOR 
IN DRAWING INKS HIGGINS 
GIVES YOU WHAT YOU WANT 


Higgins Drawing Inks give you a full color range 
for every drawing purpose. There’s more than 
50 years of “knowing how in every drop.” ¢ Send 
for color card showing the Higgins Color Wheel 
with actual colored “drawing inks applied on 
drawing paper. 


ALL WATERPROOF 


YELLOW - ORANGE YELLOW - ORANGE - ORANGE 
RED (VERMILION) - RED (SCARLET) - CARMINE RED 
RED VIOLET - VIOLET - BLUE - TURQUOISE - SEA 
GREEN - GREEN - LEAF - NEUTRAL TINT - WHITE 


BRICK RED - RUSSET - BROWN ~- INDIGO 
AMERICAN INDIA INKS 
WATERPROOF - SOLUBLE 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 


271 WINTH STREET BROOKLYN, NW. Y. 








THE OSTWALD 
COLOUR SYSTEM 


A simple explanation of the Ostwald Colour 
System... ; Each $1.00 
Colour Town—An explanation of the 
Ostwald Colour System for Children 
Each .25 
Colour Practice in Schools: 
Part I—For Juniors 
Part II—For Seniors 


Each 1.75 
Each 1.75 


OSTWALD TEACHING AIDS 
Individual Art Cards—Set of 12, size 
7% x10 inches, including the Ostwald 
Adjustable Colour Wheel 


Per Set $1.65 


Each .30 


Colour Wheel only : 
Ostwald Note Book, 16 pages, 7)4xll inches 
of printed Charts and Diagrams 

Each .20 


*“‘Winoston"’ Chart—For study of the Ostwald 
Colour Circle as a basis of Harmonious 
Colour Selections Size 13x20 inches 

° Each 2.65 


OSTWALD COLOURS 


in Tubes and Pans 
also supplied. 


WINSOR & NEWTON 


INCORPORATED 
31 Union Square West 
New York, N. Y 
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PENS ARE 
WORLD-FAMOUS! 


Not only in this country but abroad 
Gillott’s Drawing Pens have built an en- 
viable reputation for fine results. For 
student, instructor and finished artist, 
there are no better pens than Gillott’s. 
They’re dependable, flexible and easy 
running. Real quality pens for over a 
century. Try Gillott’s today. 


Sold at leading art suppliers. For a sam- 
ple of six pens, send 25c or for a complete 
set, including three exquisitely fine points, 


send $1.00 direct to 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., 
93 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. 





Got 
YOUR 
copy 
yet? 
It’s 
free; 
write 
today. 





NEW 
DEC Potter’s Wheel 


Highly advanced design. ‘‘Has every- 
thing’’ for operator’s convenience and 
comfort. Cast aluminum frame, wheel, 
and polished arm-rest. 12-inch diameter 
wheel is machine-faced and grooved. 
Complete with electric motor. 

Available in either constant or variable 
speed models. Fully described in Bulletin 
No. 361 offered above. 


The 
DENVE Va FIRE CLAY 


oOmpany 


(DFC 


DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 
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Thayer and Chandler 
Modeling clay, brass craft, etc. Over 200 
subjects in 8 different crafts. Write for catalog. 


United Clay Mines 
Complete bodies for art potters. Red, cream, 
white. Dry, plastic or casting slip. Also model- 
ing clays. Send for literature. 


Universal School of Handicrafts 
150-page spiral wire bound catalog listing 
tools, materials and supplies for making over 
2500 different articles. Write on school sta- 
tionery and eliminate the 25-cent fee. 


Walco Bead Company 
Instruction and supplies for Indian beadcratt, 
wood beadcraft, porcelain tilecraft, cube bead- 
craft. Booklets and sample cards on each 
subject—10 cents. 


The Waldcraft Company 
Weaving, leather, looms, yarns, reed, raffia 
dyes and tools, pottery, clays, wooden objects 
for all art craftsmen. Catalog on request. 


Webster Textile Handicrafts 
Makers of the Webster Weaver and Webster 
Yarnmaker. Instructions in finger weaving and 
course in yarnmaker method. 
descriptive folders on request. 


Complete 


Western Craft & Hobby Supplies 
Craft supplies including metal, linoleum, craft- 
work and archery. Tooling leathers and 
supplies. Complete information on request 


Wilder & Co. 
Leathercraft Lesson sheets. Price list of craft 
leathers, lacings, snaps, modeling and stamp- 
ing tools. Send 5 cents for sample cards of 
leathers. 


* . * 


No matter what the project, no art room is com- 
plete without a full line of Artists’ supplies and 
drawing materials both for the development and 
for the completion of the art and craft work. 


Whether it is for the first draft in designing a 
Navajo Rug or a sandpainting, or for decorating 
wooden bowls or coloring leather work or pottery 
you'll need crayons, water colors, oil colors, 
tempera colors, pens and pencils both drawing 
and colored. There's scarcely a lesson or project 
that won't require one or more of these articles 
together with good drawing paper for the com- 
pleted art work. Keep up to date on new develop- 
ments and the latest offerings of the following 
artists’ supply manufacturers and dealers: 


American Crayon Company 
American Pencil Company 
H. Reeve Angel 

Binney & Smith 

Devoe and Raynolds 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 

Eberhard Faber 
Esterbrook Pen Co. 

Hunt Pen Co. 

Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co. 
Spencerian Pen Co. 
Strathmore Paper Co. 

F. Weber Co. 

Winsor & Newton 


Complete information, packaging and price 
lists for any or all of the above sent on request. 


LL ELELEL ILL LL ELLY 
SPENCERIAN 


BROAD-EDGE BULLETIN 
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with FRANCES 
MOORE BROAD-EDGC 





Reprints of this series 
are available on request. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
134 Broadway, Dept. M, New York 

















Now Indian Beadcraft is so simple—so easy—that even the 
tiniest tots are able to make beautiful fobs, belts, bracelets, 
bags, necklaces, etc., after just a few minutes of instruction. 
Let us tell you about it in our FREE literature—or better still, 
upon receipt of 10c, we'll send a complete sample card of 
genuine Walco Indian Seed Beads in all colors, together with 
our new 16 page full color Booklet of Pattern Suggestions 
and Instructions for Handicraft Classes. 





ee meme ae eae 
} ] Send FREE iiteroture describing 5 WALCO Beod f SA-8 i 
t 
| t enclose 10c for 16 poge WALCO Indian Beadcraft Booklet of ! 
| simplified instructions and designs, abo actual Indian Bead samples ] 
Brame 1 
W scons ! 
~ State i 
, WALCO BEAD CO. - pert sa 


37 W. 37th ST. - NEW YORK. N.Y. 
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THE TEACHER'S RESOLVE: For the new school year, NEW a drawing portfolio ; 
beginning in October, each month | will interest my pupils enneeseeeee e 
in one beautiful Picture, using by Pedro J. Lemos 
= 
‘Ihe Perr Pictures MASTER MO NG” 
MASTER MODEL DRAWING 
for that purpose. 
ONE CENT SIZE, 3” x 314", TWO CENT SIZE, 513" 8”, ef) Fore-- r tering NY 
” ” of an arti 4, 
TEN CENT SIZE, 10” x 12”. draughimership ff { | 
Also Miniature COLORED Pictures of any kind, many of them fi& 
approximately 314 x 41% inches, 400 subjects. ONE CENT 
and TWO CENTS each for 60 cents’ worth or more. As- 
sorted as desired. he [ 
A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT and TWO CENT sizes and orce 
a sample Miniature Colored Picture and lists of these Miniature Colored ; 
subjects FREE to teachers naming grade and school 
CATALOGUE of The Perry Pictures, 1600 smal! illustrations in the Cata- | rhe S 
logue, and two Perry Pictures, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. bnonthly 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 10, Malden, Massachusetts pimes a 
Ask about “Our Own Course in Picture Study” cabot 
72 Pictures; 72 Leaflets describing them. t} 
Indian Portraits in Colors each on paper 7” x 9”, 21 subjects. Five Cents 
Girl With Cat Paul Hoecker Each for 12 or more, assorted as desired. The whole set for 90 cents. 
TEACHER'S BIBLIOGRAPHY 
oe Still other books dealing with the Pueblo 
LET GRIN Indians, their arts, crafts, social life, and customs: ALICE 
CICIRIE IDI RIOTUDINEIMAOIS 2: Bonser and Mossman: Industrial Arts in the Ele- Super 
mentary School, 1935 rh ga 
Buttree: Rhythm of the Redman, Barnes, 1930 eo : 
E Coleman: The Drum Book, Lincoln School | ‘and | 
Coleman: Creative Music for Schools, Book I, Do you know the new . 
: ELEN 
Lincoln School | modern way to teach “eae 
T Crane: Indians of the Enchanted Desert, Little 2 t Cre 
Brown 1926 drawing from models 7? em C 
. — ESS FC 
Curtis, N.: The Indian's Book, Harper, 1927 Here is a new collection of 16 large size plates leper 
= Fergusson: Dancing Gods, Knopf, 1931 which show progressively the steps in the Minne 
Huckel: American Indian First Families of the teaching of drawing—outlines, space propor- FREI 
Southwest, Fred Harvey (Excellent pictures and tions, massing or blocking, foreshortening, | “Dir - 
E informative matter) perspective, and light and shade. = ; 
Goddard: Indians of the Southwest, American Drawing becomes twice as interesting with - Ae 
Museum of Natural History, 1931 these illustrated instruction plates because p New ¥ 
R Hough: Hopi Indians, Torch Press, 1915 each lesson develops step by step methods. (CLARA 
James: Indians of the Painted Desert Region, You get your help in 16 big plates, 11” x 14”. ee 
Little, 1903 Models used are from the famous Caproni Sch 
Judd: Wigwam Stories Galleries of Boston and you'll be surprised MURIEI 
LaSalle: Rhythms and Dances for the Elementary how easy it is to demonstrate to your class ro 
N Schools, Barnes, 1926 this simplified way. BELL AL 
Lummis: Mesa Canyon and Pueblo, Century, 1925 You find different treatments for pen, pencil, © p,...-+ 
Smith: Indian Tribes of the Terraced Houses, both hard and soft, brush work,crayon,crayon j,,) » 
G Enichesbocker Press, 1912 and wash, white on black, and chalk. Subjects Art Ho 
Cenc, Chae Sedtene eaasites Sons, 1935 you like to use include animals in all positions, — Tucson 
: ; ' heads, hands, etc. WILLIAN 
" BOOKS FOR CHILDREN With today’s demand for more drawing, you vat 
The Portfolio of Some of the books listed will be of value to couldn't select a more valuable collection. The er 
children in research because of authentic and above illustration represents only one of the 
1000 Uses ag : ; sixteen plates now ready for your use, so send 
fine illustrations only. Those at Third Grade level 
ee : , Se the coupon beiow and get your complete set Bus 
ere is a fundamental subject which receives indicated by’. : 
a new and enthusiastic treatment. Many letter- 7 ee y right away. WEZ F. | 
ing books give only alphabets but in this bi Buff: Dancing Cloud, Viking Press, 1937 (Navajo 
at A nn hy BEX story, beautiful illustrations) The price is only $1.95 Rest: 
bets best suited to school work. Cannon: Pueblo Girl so send your order now 
Hints which only an expert letterer uses are Cannon: Pueblo Boy ust 
passed on to you, such as the 6 steps in draw- ? : ees ————_—_———-—— awe: i 
ing letters, how the pen should be held and how Dearborn: How the Indians Lived,” Ginn, 1927 4 
a rnpriggs “one iain Fish: Tepee and Wigwam, Thomas Rockwell Co., Ss C H O Oo L A R T S PONA 
» too, t i A 
ornamental letters, artistic monograms, Hu. 1931 1810 Printers Building - Worcester, Mass. 
—. RP ee al —y = ane 3 Harringron: Komoki of the Cliffs, Scribners Sons, ; 
capitals straight through ihe neliens letters. 1934 Enclosed is $1.95 .. + Please send Sui 
There's real joy in teaching with this portfolio Hoffman: Tu Kwi of the Peaceful People “MASTER MODEL DRAWING” nited 
= —_ doo sorre ae _ ee Holling: The Book of Indians, Platt and Monk Co., 
today. 1935 . Name — 
SCHOOL ARTS Kellogg: Indians of the Southwest, 1936 | b . 
1810 Printers Bld Ww M Moon: The Magic Trail, Doubleday, 1928 | Address hes 
pane 9: evocster, Sass. Moon: Missing Katchina, Doubleday 4 
(Continued on page 16-a) City State 
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